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“For Their Sakes I Sanctify Myself” 


Pale one reads the lives of the mystics one discovers that the 
cal hours spent by them in contemplation are not so much 

ZXIBS} time deducted from practical forms of activity. On the 
contrary, the seeming inactivity is in truth profound energy. More- 
over, one will never forget that the great mystics were also the great 
humanitarians. Eckhard commended Martha above Mary, declaring 
that it was better to feed the hungry than to see such visions even as 
Paul saw. Tauler wrote: “One can spin; another makes shoes, 
and all of these are gifts of the Holy Spirit. I tell you, if I were 
not a priest, I should esteem it a great gift that I could make shoes, 
and would try to make them so that they would be a pattern for all.” 
Again Ruysbrock, the great Flemish mystic, writes thus: “Were you 


rapt in ecstasy like Peter or Paul—and heard that some poor person 
was in want of a hot drink or other assistance, I should advise you 
to awake for a moment from your ecstasy to go to prepare the food.” 
And Teresa of Spain says: “Our Lord asks but two things of us; 
love for Him and for our neighbor. We can not know whether we 
love God although there may be strong reasons for thinking so, but 
there can be no doubt whether we love our neighbor or not.” 
Raymond Calkins, 
in “The Eloquence of Christian Experience.” 
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Boston Ministers’ Union Meeting 


The bi-monthly union meeting of the 
Boston Ministers’ Associations was held 
at the Church of the New Jerusalem 
(Swecdenborgian) on Monday, April 11. 
The speaker of the morning was the Rev. 
Henry K. Sherrill, D. D., rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston. He said in part: 

“As we enter this week it is inevitably 
under the shadow of the cross; we are in 
the presence of the Crucified Christ. 
Holy Week carries its own Ceep personal 
appeal to our hearts. 

“Perhaps it is well that we should ask 
ourselves who the people were who were 
at the cross of Jesus Christ, what groups 
were responsible for the Crucifixion. First 
there were the representatives of the San- 
hedrin, the Scribes and Pharisees, the re- 
ligious leaders of the day. They were the 
respectable people of the community, it is 
well to remember, many of them leading 
exemplary lives. But we can see how 
narrow and legal and cold they were in 
their interpretation of religion. The 
only truth they recognized was that which 
came to them through the conventional 
channels; they were not open to new 
truth. 

“Then there were the Roman soldiers, 
who cast lots for the garments of Christ 
while he hung on the cross. They were 
the personification of materialism. It 
mace no difference to them what they did 
as long as they received their wages. 

“There were also the disciples, timid, 
weak, misunderstanding the purpose for 
which their leader came, following him 
afar off. 

“Finally there were the men and women 
who passed by the scene beholding, but 
uncomprehending, busied with their own 
concerns. ; 

“There is a good deal of false senti- 
mentality in our attitude toward Holy 
Week. We attend church services at 
this time just as we would go to any 
dramatic presentation. But in reality we 
can not view the events of Holy Week in 
this objective way, as if we were ourselves 
outside of those events. We are in the 
picture; our own lives go to make it up. 
The Jews and the Romans fade away and 
you and I and the people of the twentieth 
century are about the cross. There are 
characteristics in us which, if Christ 
were alive to-day, would lead inevitably 
to his crucifixion on the cross. We are 
part and parcel of those groups which 
made the crucifixion possible. 

“The respectable church people of 
his own day devoted to ecclesiastical 
tradition, put out the great light which 
came into the world. Are we free from 
their narrow ecclesiasticism to-day? It 
is a tremendously subtle thing to get away 
from, and the danger is that when truth 
comes from the outside we can not re- 
spond. Consider for a moment the Con- 
ference at Lausanne to be held this sum- 


mer. If it is approached in a narrow and 
legal way Christ will be crucified again, 
but if we can realize the greatness of the 
opportunity it will be possible to win the 
world for Christ. 

“We ministers of Jesus Christ—are we: 
entirely free from the materialism of the: 
Roman soldiers? When we meet together 
and talk with our brethren in the ministry 
we are apt to discuss statistics, we ‘num-— 
ber the hosts.’ We estimate success in 
terms of material development. If we are: 
sincere with ourselves we must humbly 
admit that we have something in common: 
with those Roman soldiers. 

“But most of us are in the group of the 
disciples. We would serve Jesus and we 
would follow him, but when the time 
comes we lose courage. We have no ex- 
cuse for being of small vision, as were the 
disciples. We have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over them, for we have lived 
through Easter Day. We can forgive: 
them for their shallowness of vision, but. 
we can not be so easy on ourselves. 

“Then there are those of us who go by,. 
simply beholding. I am not sure that we: 
always recognize the cross any more than 
those people who passed the Crucifixion. 
It has been said that after man has out— 
grown his inheritance from the tiger and 
the donkey it will take him many cen- 
turies of evolution to outgrow his in- 
heritance from the oyster and the clam. 
Indifference, failure to see the real issues. 
in life, how characteristic of mankind! 
People did not pass by because they were: 
cruel or hard but because they didn’t 
know they were passing by the cross. 

“Tdeally where should our position be 
in. relation to the cross of Christ? We 
should not be beside the cross at all. If 
we were really true to him we would be 
on the cross with him. That is the place 
for the true follower of Jesus Christ. 

“Of course there is no suffering that we: 
can undergo which would equal the suf- 
fering of Jesus. No cross is to be com- 
pared to Calvary. But there are plenty of 
duties which we neglect and obligations 
which we shirk which we ought to bear 
without hesitation. Our ministry de- 
pends upon what we are. We stand and 
talk about service and sacrifice, but do we: 
live those things? Do we think of our- 
selves, or of what we can do to help in the 
world? There is opportunity on every 
hand for us who are truly the ministers of 
Christ. So far as we can we should be 
close on the cross with him.” 

DH: 


* * 


Apollo, we read in the encyclopedia, was: 
worshiped by the Romans as the god of 
the sun, medicine, divination, archery, 
poetry, beauty, pastures, music, youth, 
fruits, and prophecy. His name has re- 
cently been changed to Benito Mussolini.— 
Life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for,sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 


HE parish and state papers throughout the Uni- 
versalist Church are emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the coming session of the General 

Convention at Hartford, and urging the participation 
of our people. It ought to be an interesting and profit- 
able Convention. It is almost certain to be an im- 
portant one in our history. 

We would like to see every active parish repre- 
sented. Parishes ought to try to send the minister 
and to pay his expenses. They ought to arrange for 
lay representation as well: Whether delegated or 
not, our people ought to try to attend. 

There will be some sparkling debates. There 
will be much heart to heart conferring. There will 
be important reports. There will be leaders of our 
own church and of other churches to speak to us. There 
will be meetings for prayer and meditation and 
meetings for instruction. 

It will be 1929 before the Convention meets 
again. By that time some of us may_be past active 
service. The opportunities now before us may not 
come again. 

The church needs us for the Hartford Convention. 
By attending, by helping, by praying, we can get a 
blessing and give a blessing. 

The Hartford Convention ought to be one of 
spiritual power and quickening. Let us all try to 
make it so. 

* * 


SUPPRESSING ELMER GANTRY 


HE District Attorney of Boston has read “Elmer 
Gantry,” a novel by Sinclair Lewis, and now 
notifies the Booksellers’ Committee of this 

city that the book violates the law prohibiting “the 
sale of obscene and indecent literature,” and that its 
circulation would corrupt the morals of youth. Ac- 
cordingly this book has been withdrawn from sale 
in Boston. In consequence its sale will be increased a 
hundred fold in other parts of the country, and good 
citizens of Boston by the thousand will buy it else- 
where. 

There are several serious questions involved in 
this drastic action. One is the advertising the book is 
getting which it does not deserve and does not need. 
A well-informed professor of Boston University stated 
last week that Sinclair Lewis’s royalties on the first 


edition might amount to a hundred thousand dollars 
and his total receipts from the book would be several 
hundred thousand. Thus a comparatively worthless 
book instead of being suppressed is being advertised. 

Far more serious, however, is the attack on 
liberty involved in this action of the District At- 
torney. We believe in laws against indecent publica- 
tions. We are against any other form of censorship. 
Once get boards or commissions appointed to pass on 
what may or may not be published or shown, and we 
have gone a long way toward Prussianizing our gov- 
ernment. The way of the statute and the District 
Attorney’s office is the right way to control indecency, 


- but that way calls for reasonable intelligence in the 


District Attorney’s office. There is a difference world 
wide between suggestive, indecent literature and 
literature where sex is mentioned, described or com- 
mented upon in a decent way. ’ 

We do not like ‘Elmer Gantry.” We do not find 
it pleasant or profitable reading. We think Sinclair 
Lewis had a great chance to do a useful job in showing 
up “Main Street” in the churches and that he missed 
it by gross exaggeration. But we do not believe that 
the morals of youth or the aged will be corrupted by 
reading the book. On the contrary, we believe their 
morals will be in much greater danger of being cor- 
rupted if there is no liberty to speak of sex frankly. 

We do not know the church connection of Dis- 
trict Attorney Foley and we do not care. We do 
know, however, that there is strong support in Boston 
for his policy by an ecclesiasticism which believes in 
an Index Hxpurgatorius. At the same time it should 
be added that the Watch and Ward Society, which in 
the past has done much good work against indecency, 
is largely Protestant. 

Whatever the brand of ecclesiasticism that en- 
dangers liberty of speech and of the press, we are 
against it. 

Better a people exposed to indecency than a people 
trained to supineness. 

One way to overcome the evil of indecency, we 
say again, is in statute and prosecution, but it is a 
way to be used with sense or it will do more harm than 
good. 

The really effective way, however, to deal with 
indecency is the way to deal with practically every 
other evil—by crowding it out, so multiplying the 
attractive power of truth, beauty and goodness that 
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youth turns from the indecent and unbeautiful in 
disgust. 
There is a bit of ancient literature we might well 
take to heart: 
“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 


* * 


A NEW BABY 


ORN to the Indiana Universalist Convention 
on April Fool’s Day, a small but strong-lunged 
youngster, destined to be a messenger of glad 

tidings to Universalists throughout the great com- 
monwealth of Indiana. The happy parents have 
almost decided upon a name, “The Hoosier Uni- 
versalist.’? However, the christening hasn’t yet taken 
place, and if any friend has a better name to suggest 
come forward with your suggestion.” 

Thus begins the career of a new paper in Indiana. 
The Rev. Fred A. Line, 320 East 15th St., Indianapolis, 
is editor for the first issue, and the new four-page 
paper carries an Easter message, a statement of Uni- 
versalism, the prize winning essay, ““Why Come to 
Church,” a greeting by Mr. Theodore F. Schlaegel, 
president of the State Convention, a description of 
the ““Thompson Home,” and church news. 

We congratulate the Hoosier Universalists upon 
their enterprise. We hope Mr. Line will continue 
in the editorial chair. We want to emphasize his 
Easter editorial: 


“Universalists offer to the world a gospel of hope 
and love which leaves no room for failure in God’s great 
plan. Let us work and live to promulgate this gospel 
of light and love. Make your religion mean something 
to you. Join hands and hearts and forces with other 
soldiers of the cross on the field of Christian service. 
Proclaim the Easter message in your every-day life. 
Carry the spirit of the Easter season into all your life 
activity. Then will the blessings of a triumphant faith 


be multiplied in your lives.” 
* Ox 


HAVE WE SUPPRESSED SOMETHING? 


DIDN’T know,” said a visitor to the sanctum, 
“but what you had been suppressing some of the 
comment on the Joint Statement of Congrega- 

tional and Universalist Commissions for Unity.” 
“Not so,” we could tell him. “Except for a deluge of 
clippings from all parts of the country which were 
mere news stories, and except for one letter a man took 
back temporarily, we have published everything in 
the way of comment that has come in.” 

That is our policy and will be our policy, always, 
of course, excluding the man who “‘calls names,” or 
at least excluding the ‘‘names.” But the man who 
indulges in epithets has not written on Church Unity. 

There are some clearly defined tendencies of 
thought in the comment which we have received, 
both oral and written, which it may be useful to point 
out. 

There are the people who look upon the church 
primarily as an institution or a club. It is a thing 
to which they belong, in which they take delight, for 
which they sacrifice and toil, and they almost un- 
consciously look at suggestions to see how they are 
going to affect this highly prized club membership. 
Not only church unity, but church membership and 


church work, are regarded from this angle. They 
want new members because they want the club to 
go on, but they want to pick them out, and if a minis- 
ter brings in a lot of “the riff raff” or “the wild-eyed’”’ 
they don’t feel quite right about it. 

To change the character of the club by new 
people, or to change the form of the club, brings reac- 
tions all the way from “concern” to “‘bitter resent- 
ment.” These people are not bad. Most of thém are 
good. Some of them are simply sublime in the way 
they give up for the cause, but, consciously or un- 
consciously, they view the church organization as 
the object and end of Christian labor and not a means 
to a nobler end. These people tremble at the first 
suggestion of uniting the Universalist Church with 
other churches. The thought is “like a death in the 
family.”” And the most rational projects for closer 
fellowship and co-operation make them tremble for 
fear of what may come from it. 

There are other people who do not have the 
club idea any more than we do, but who still are living 
in the period of our unique, distinctive mission as 
Universalists, with a work which we can do better 
without any entangling alliances, federations or 
unions. In fact they fear that the work will stop and 
we will stop, if we unite with others, for, like the first 
group, their minds have leaped far ahead of the Joint 
Statement to “what is back of it,” as they believe. 
They don’t give much credit to people in Orthodox 
churches proclaiming liberal ideas. They honestly 
think that the Universalist Church is the main power 
back of the mighty rush of mankind toward liberal 
ideas in religion. We lose caste with them immediate- 
ly when we point out that, noble as our contribution 
is, it is only one little contribution among many which 
are remaking the world. 

There are other people deeply and vitally in- 
terested. Some of them because they think that it 
is important for an independent Universalist Church 
to tie up with groups which will help it realize its 
ideals, and others because they are sure that the days 
of sectarianism are ended and that we are at the be- 
ginning of a new and better day of united action. 

While we have described people as if they belonged 
to classes, and while roughly this may be true, the 
most obvious thing of all is that no two people think 
quite alike. We have people who honestly cherish the 
ideal of “one fold and one shepherd,” others who 
want about twenty folds, and still others who would 
hang on to the two hundred Protestant folds we now 
have. There are Universalists ready to-day to vote 
for joining a United Liberal Church, and Universalists 
who “had rather see the Universalist Church go down 
with colors nailed to the mast than to join up with 
anybody.” There are the “joiners” for convenience 
and ease, and the joiners for hard work and difficult. 
adventures. 

From the letters we have received we believe 
that by far the great majority of our people favor the 
Joint Statement. 

Our own position, not original with us, not at all 
unique, but put probably in different words from those 
many of our brethren would use, is based on the con- 
viction that “unity,” ‘‘union,” “j 
secondary matters. 
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Religion is primary. The life of God in the souls 
of men comes first. The church, as Richard Roberts 
put it recently, is not an institution. It is a “river 
the streams whereof shall make glad the city of God.” 

The essence of the church is change. The justi- 
fication of change is better service of God and man. 
The church as a club may render real service in fur- 
nishing a means for expressing the social life of its 
members, but the church of Jesus Christ when true 
to its high mission must be filled with a great love 
and longing for the people outside, and its members 
must be trained in wise, brave methods of getting 
hold of such people. 

The test of unity is the test of liberty. What are 
we going to do with it? Because we see possibilities 
of great things for the Kingdom of God we are for the 


Joint Statement. 
* * 


GOVERNOR SMITH’S STATEMENT 


E are not interested in the candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Smith for the Presidency, but we are 
deeply interested in the preservation of 

fundamental American institutions and in the ex- 
tension of justice, tolerance and good will. We 
therefore hail with joy Governor Smith’s letter in 
the Atlantic Monthly in which he makes clear the fact 
that when he swears to support the Constitution of 
the United States he means what he says. We have 
insisted steadily that this was his attitude—that the 
great body of American Catholics are good citizens, 
and that Catholics have the same right as Protestants 
to be tested for public office by character and ability. 

We shall analyze this statement further next 


week. 
* * 


SOUTHERNERS TAKING THE LEAD 


N the North we are too much given to emphasizing 
certain backward tendencies in the South, as we 
see them—extreme fundamentalism in religion, 
child labor, lynchings, and other things which are not 
confined to the states south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

But there was nothing backward about the appeal 
made recently to industrial leaders of the South by 
a committee of Southern men headed by Bishop 
James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. There are many notable names on 
the list—ten other bishops belonging to the committee. 
Practically all the Protestant Churches are repre- 
sented. 

The appeal is, in part, as follows: 


We bring before you the necessity for the improve- 
ment of certain social and economic conditions, especial- 
ly in the textile industry, but existing also in other in- 
dustries; the long working week, extending in many in- 
dustries even to fifty-five and sixty hours; a certain 
amount of the seven-day week which still exists in 
some industries; the employment of women, and of 
children between fourteen and sixteen, at over-long 
periods of labor; low wage standards in some industries, 
with consequent depressed standards of living; the 
general absence of labor representation in our factories. 

Life in a mill village under company control, while 
an advance of status in the beginning, is not the best 
training ground for citizenship in that it does not train 
residents for participation in government. It has 


generally proved in recent years, however it may have 
been at first, to be unfavorable to education, to reli- 
gion, and to understanding and sympathy between the 
citizens of the mill village and those of the larger com- 
munity. 

We do not undertake in this appeal to suggest 
the forms which employee representation in factory 
government should take. But labor is human and 
not a commodity. Labor gives all that it has, including 
capital through savings, aad since labor also has wisdom, 
skill and ingenuity to contribute to the greater produc- 
tivity of our industries, it is desirable and right that it 
should have a proper share in making and enforcing the 
regulations by which industrial plants are controlled. 


To his fellow Christians Bishop Cannon says 
“the time has come, in the judgment of the signers, 
for the church to give more attention to interpreting 
the spirit and teaching of Christ to the human rela- 
tionships of industry.” 

Brave, true words! Timely words! We believe 
that they will be far-reaching in their influence. 

The people eligible for leadership in the South 
are Southerners, and the forty or more signers of the 
appeal are Southern publicists, editors, clergymen, 


educators and business men. 
* * 


YOUTH OUGHT TO BE DIFFERENT 
R. ERNEST M. HOPKINS, president of Dart- 
mouth College, on arrival in New York from 
a brief winter holiday in Jamaica, quoted an 
interesting passage from Froude, the historian, to 


‘New York reporters who wanted his views on the 


youth problem: 

“The most sterile periods in the world’s history 
have been those in which youth trod in the footsteps 
of its elders.” 

Emphasizing this thought, he said that youth 
always has been radical. 

“We are too much concerned to-day,” he con- 
tinued, “with what Washington and Hamilton did 
in their day, without regard for what they might do 
if they were part of this age. Those men cut new 
channels in their day, and if they were alive to-day 
they might cut still newer channels.” 

* * 
THE RELIGIONS BILL IN JAPAN 

PPOSITION to the Religions Bill is growing in 

the Imperial Diet of Japan. “In the House of 
Peers,” says a correspondent, “the opposition 
has shown remarkable strength. The Christians 
woke the Buddhists up, and now their combined 
opposition looks like success for freedom and reason.” 

As it stands the bill provides that all religions 
have to be sanctioned by the Minister of Education, 
church rules supervised and the appointment of 
ministers and higher church officials, the organiza- 
tion and disbanding of churches, sanctioned by gov- 
ernment officials. 

The constitution of Japan confers religious 
freedom. In the opinion of many Japanese leaders, 
this bill violates the constitution. 

There is no question but what it would be an in- 
strument of repression in the hands of a reactionary 
administration. We hope for the good of mankind 
that the bill will be defeated. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XIV. The Call of the Blue Hills 


Johannes 


= 1, winter the Big Blue Hill has been calling. 
From our “Eighth Floor Front” we can 
look southward past a corner of the build- 
ing and see the upper half of “Big Blue,” 
with the Weather Bureau tower sticking up against 
the sky line. Parker Hill, close by to the southeast 
of us, cuts off the view of the ridge of which the Big 
Blue Hill is a part. But Big Blue, except at night or 
in thick weather, has been with us every day, plainly 
to be seen from the easy chair in the bay window—all 
the effort involved merely to lift one’s eyes. Some- 
times he has been etched as clearly as a copperplate 
engraving. At other times he has been a gray shadow 
in the fog. And then again filmy bits of mist, “trail- 
ing clouds of glory,” have been curled about his clear 
blue sides, adorning without obscuring the beautiful 
hill. 


The Madame, who has much better eyes, can 
see him on clear moonlight nights. So can I too, but 
I am inclined to think it is with the imagination and 
not the physical sight. However many the miles 
may be one can actually see out across a glorious land- 
scape on the night of the full moon, there are many 
miles more that most of us can see with the inner 
sight. 

The Blue Hills lie in the town of Milton, about 
ten miles south of the Boston State House. They 
are only five or six hundred feet high, but, rising from 
sea level and being fairly steep, they seem much higher. 
Big Blue is 635 feet high. 

Denizens of our great cities who were born in the 
country well know what I mean by the call of the 
hills. Especially those who from earliest years have 
loved the upper solitudes, the steep woods, the high 
pastures and deep gorges between the hills, the rocks 
where wild sheep or goats love to clamber—have 
times when it seems imperative to seek the hills to 
release something deep down in the soul. 

Such a day came to me the past week. It was 
April with all that April means of longing. One day 
(April 5) ended in a driving snow storm. The next 
day dawned ‘‘like a clear May morning.”’ When we 
went to bed the sleet was driving hard against the 
window panes. When we woke up the rain had 
melted all the snow, the clouds had gone and the sun 
was lighting up the tops of the maples, which were 
red with the new buds. 

Until about noon I stood the pressure. I started 
an editorial, but it did not go. I began on a “Cruising 
Casual and Carefree,” but it was a hodge-podge. I 
tried to get at some accumulated contributions, but I 
soon saw I was in no mood to be fair to these brain 
children of other people. As a last resort I tried to 
read, but I had no heart for it. I felt the call of the 
wild. 

From long experience I knew that it was fatal 
in such a mood to hesitate, for a dozen things would 
pop up which “‘one ought not to leave.”’ So I dashed 
out under pretense of important business, and tele- 


phoned back from the South Station that I would not 
return. 

On the map I had discovered a place called West 
Quincy, apparently close to the Blue Hills, and on the 
time-table I had found a 12.15 train on the New Haven 
Road which stopped there. With no directions, no 
idea of the choice views, no information about trails, 
no compass but the sun, I proposed to go the entire 
length of the Blue Hills and land on Big Blue fora 
climax. 

That is what I did between 12 and 6, and better 
afternoon no man ever had. From the moment we 
emerged from the dark train shed into the glorious 
light of noonday, the expedition was a_ success. 
Workmen lay about corners of the railroad yards on 
piles of ties or against sun-warmed walls, eating their 
lunches. We were on the Braintree line, which fol- 
lows the harbor southward for two or three miles, then 
turns more to the west over salt meadows to the firm 
ground of Milton. We crossed a river about five 
miles out—the Neponset just as it reaches the sea 
—and from the bridge we caught our first glimpse of the 
Blue Hills stretching in a long line something like the 
Catskills seen from the Hudson—only not so high. 
We passed a place called “Atlantic,’’ where some sect 
of Christians advertised that “Jesus is the light of the 
world,” but the effect was dimmed by other signs 
advertising ‘‘Duz,’”’ ‘“Hathaway’s Bread,” “O’Sulli- 
van’s Heels,” and a brand of cigarettes also described 
as the light of the world, or light of life, or something 
of that sort. 

The Master does not need bill-board propaganda. 
His cause is better off without it. 

At East Milton most of the passengers left us. 
At West Quincy, eight and six-tenths miles from the 
South Station, I descended, too. A long line of der- 
ricks and a high bank of quarry debris shut off all 
view of the way I wanted to go. A New England 
country village of the old time, plus a community of 
foreign laborers, plus the beginnings of a summer 
residence region, stretched along a main street. The 
little places had gardens, and sturdy citizens were 
dropping early peas in mellow soil. 

I soon got my bearings and found that the street 
was the highway to Plymouth, and that the derricks 
belonged to the world-famous granite quarries of 
Quincy. After an animated colloquy in a garage be- 
tween two equally friendly men, one of whom insisted 
it was a right turn I ought to take and the other 
a left turn, I turned the protagonist for left around so 
that he could agree, and started off. Soon IJ faced a 
i “Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Metro- 
politan Park System. Furnace Brook Parkway’— 
and just beyond another—‘“Blue Hills Reservation. 
Wampatuck Road to Randolph Avenue.” Furnace 
Brook, if that be its name, was full and overflowing— 
and along its swampy banks grass was green and 
skunk cabbage was coming up. 

The noises of West Quincy soon were left behind 
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or mellowed by distance, and there was no sound but 
rippling water and a strange wild note of a bird I did 
not know, and the plaintive little note of the bluebird. 
Sitting in the warm sunshine—not a soul about—one 
did not care whether he climbed the ridge or not. One 
was simply amazed that in the Metropolitan area of 
Boston he was so soon alone, and apparently in so 
vast a wilderness. Following the road winding on up 
and up, I came to a sign, “To the Crags.” That 
seemed curious, for it was all crags. The whole 
reservation seemed to be dense woods of oak and 
maple, in which white pines had been set and were 
coming bravely, with boulders or slabs or outcroppings 
of granite everywhere. But to the Crags first I 
climbed, and it was ‘‘jolly worth while,” as the 
Englishman puts it. 

The Crags are gigantic granite heights made of 
ledges tilted and of huge pieces piled up until the tops 
command a view of the country round. Jagged and 
barren as it was, a few gnarled pines and a few scrubby 
bushes had found foothold. The wind was cold on 
the Crags, but the sun was hot, and one had only to 
drop down behind a huge boulder and brace his back 
against a little pine to have all the comforts of 
home. 

The view was dominated by thousands of acres of 
forest on all sides—mainly brown with the dead leaves 
of oaks, a few old pines sticking up here and there, 
and young pines beginning to show under the oaks. 
One could easily look at nothing but woods, see no 
sign of a human habitation, if he would forget the 
far rim of the view. But the rim was there—of dis- 
tant hills, and salt sea, and villages and cities all along 
it on both seaward and landward sides. A tiny white 
speck in the harbor showed up in my field glasses as 
an ocean liner with two stacks, moving majestically 
to her dock. The shining speck proved to be the 
Golden Dome. With that located, everything else 
in Boston, in Brookline, in Cambridge, in Charles- 
town, fell into its proper place in the cosmos. The 
south side of Boston showed up the best, of course— 
Roxbury and Dorchester—and around on the other 
side of the Crags were Quincy and parts of Braintree 
and other communities I did not know. The view 
up and down the harbor and out to sea was the most 
extensive I ever had in these parts—with the glasses 
one could bring island after island fairly near, and 
many lighthouses gleaming white in the sunlight. 
The Crags showed me the ridge of the Blue Hills 
with Big Blue just peeping out around the shoulder 
of Mt. Chickatawbut. That was my route. 

It was a strange way that I traveled. I took the 
highways and the byways—my course now a few points 
to the right of the sun, and then a few points to the 
left, but never away from this beacon. When the sun 
is visible one does not need any other compass. If 
one knows that his course is westerly and that it is 
afternoon he ought to be able to steer fairly straight. 
For two hours I met no one. Then I came out on 
“Administration Road’ just as a runner in blue 
trunks and white shirt jogged past, evidently training 
for a “Marathon.” ‘Wonderful day,” he called, and 
disappeared around the curve. 

In the marshes and little ponds the hylas and 
the frogs were giving their welcome spring notes. 


There were some fascinating signs at the intersections 
of roads and trails: ‘““To Pine Tree Brook Entrance,’ 
“To Saweut Notch Road,” “Doe Hollow Path,” “Cool 
Hollow Path by way of Wildcat Notch,” “Sky Line 
Trail,” “To Hoosiewhisick Pond.” 

To my surprise I came down to a trolley road, 
which I found was the Mattapan-Brockton road, 
one of the good ways to reach the reservation. Near 
here a forester was handling bunches of tiny, long 
leaf white pine trees, laying them in the damp grass 
near a brook. He told me that he had 35,000 trees 
there, and that another gang had 40,000. Later, 
when I came up with this gang and entered into 
conversation, I surprised them with the good guess F 
could make about the number in the pile. “We have 
not money enough for the park,” said the men. ‘‘We 
ought to cut out the brush before we set these pines, 
but we have not labor enough.” Probably that is 
true, but no oak or maple can choke the thousands of 
thrifty white pines I saw which had a three or four 
year start. 

At last I found myself on the road from Milton 
Lower Mills to Canton at the base of Big Blue, and 
turned up the trail to Wildcat Notch—the home 
stretch of the tramp. There were no wildcats up 
this path—not even a bird—just one little swampy 
place where the hylas were peeping for all they were 
worth. Had John Burroughs been along, what in- 
teresting things he could have told me about the hylas 
—what birds, too, he would have seen where I saw 


none! 


When I was up on Big Blue three years ago, I 
realized the majesty of the far views, but the little 
lakes or ponds on the east side were frozen over and 
I had not realized they were there. This April day 
they showed up in all their loveliness—irregular out- 
line, pine covered shores, sparkling blue | waters. 
They are called Houghton’s Pond, or Hoosiewhisick, 
and Ponkapog. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club has a camp on 
the latter, reached by motor or by bus from Mattapan. 
The far-reaching view of the country up toward 
Worcester, down toward Plymouth, out ahead over 
Readville and Hyde Park to dim blue regions in the 
north, and back toward Boston, I have already sug- 
gested. I have neither space nor talent for a descrip- 
tion. It is a noble, far-stretching view of an area 
called the Hub, but which is seen here clearly to be 
the last call before the coast of Spain. 

The brains and public spirit in that area which 
could take in time the five thousand acres of this wild 
bit of country and create of them a park for all the 
people and for all time to come, I never can praise 
enough. I stopped again at the memorials to Abbott 
Lawrence Rotch, ‘Pioneer in the Study of the Upper 
Air,”’ and to Charles Eliot, landscape architect, who 
helped make the park. 

Descending to the Canton Avenue side, I dropped 
down on a bench to wait for a bus. In a few minutes 
a man emerged noiselessly from the woods on the trail 
over which I had come and dropped down beside me. 
His coat and sweater were in a knapsack and he was 
in tramping garb. In the most natural way we en- 
tered into conversation, each taking the other for 
granted. He told me he was a broker and that in 
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tramping he found his “release.” “Men have to have 
some release,” he said, ‘from the social system they 
have fastened on their backs. Tension gets too great. 
Some men have nervous prostration. Some commit 
suicide. Some desert their families and run off with 
another man’s wife. Some drink. In one way or 
another they have to loosen the tension we live under. 
I do it this way.” 

I saw that I had come in contact with an unusual 
man, and encouraged him to talk. The bus came and 
we went to Mattapan, and by trolley to Egleston 
Square, and by Elevated on into town, but I hardly 
realized the changes. Here was a man who liked 
what I liked and felt as I felt, and was putting it into 
clear-cut English. ‘It is not only the release which I 
find in the woods,” he said, “I find that in the woods 
men take other men for what they are, and want 
other men to take them for what they are, and not 
for any position they hold. If I go to a bank president 
to borrow money, unconsciously he thinks of himself 
as a bank president and so do I. When we meet in 
society he and I both deal with one another on the 
basis of some artificial thing. Out in the woods this 
drops off and we think of aman asa man. Interna- 
tional matters and church relationships will have to 
get on to this kind of human basis if we are to make 
progress.”’ 

Rather diffidently my new found friend spoke of a 
third reason for spending all the time he could in the 
open. He told me that I would find it put better than 
he could put it in the Introduction to “A Thousand 
Mile Walk to the Gulf,” by John Muir. In his younger 
days John Muir planned a nature walk which would 
take him through the Southern States, the West 
Indies, Europe and South America, “a botanical 


journey for years.”” But he injured his right eye and 
for months was threatened with complete loss of 
sight. 

“During the long days of his confinement in a 
dark room,” says Bade, ‘he had opportunity for 
much reflection. He concluded that life was too brief 
and uncertain, and time too precious to waste upon 
belts and saws, that while he was pottering in a wagon 
factory, God was making a world; and he determined 
that if his eyesight was spared he would devote the 
remainder of his life to a study of the process.” 

The’ substance of this chapter in the life of John 
Muir my friend gave to me as we came in on the ear. 
A man out of the rush and roar of the financial dis- 
trict of Boston interpreted for me the thing I had been 
doing that lovely April day. 

To me it was a lucky meeting. He is one of the 
active members of the committee of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, which has been doing such far-reach- 
ing work in blazing trails in the past few years. He 
gave me many suggestions for future walks, told me 
about the fascinating new trails in the Blue Hills and 
how to strike them. 

All the afternoon he had been following the Sky- 
line Trail which he had helped lay out. I had been 
blundering through the woods here and there, or over 
the roads, steering by the sun. Almost side by side 
we must have stood when we started, for he took the 
12.20 to Readville while I took the 12.15 to West 
Quincy. But the trails had crossed toward the close 
of the day. 

It is these people who still are coming down the 
road to meet us, or who are traveling the same way 
on converging trails, that give unending piquancy 
and variety to life. 


In Pastures Green 


Ellen Burns Sherman 


From God’s own table, richly spread, 
I ate to-day 

Of berries hazy-blue and red; 

My Host I almost seemed to see, 
For human hand 

Came not between his gift dnd me. 


So vast a banquet-hall as mine 

No king may own, 

With mountain walled, and forest pine— 
Nor nearer dome than heaven’s blue 
Agleam with clouds 

That dream their benedictions true. 


The banquet-board was softly bright 
With candlesticks 

Whose petaled wicks reflected light: 
Pink steeple-bush and goldenrod 

And mullein pale, 

That shone like tender thoughts of God. 


From near-by trees low grace I heard— 
A pensive strain 

Of peace from summer’s gentlest bird; 
His plumage matched the berries’ shade, 
And all his notes 

Of love’s own wistfulness seemed made. 


A pang I felt for souls roof-bound, 
Who never know 

The high communion-tables found 
In pastures fair and large, where 
Berries grow 

And redolence enchants the air. 


The heartstrings find a fuller chord 
With friends who meet 

Around a pasture’s spacious board; 
For there their ampler selves unfold— 
Such magic art 

The open has on friendships old. 


Yet often must I leave behind 

My dearest friends, | 

A higher comradeship to find; 

For speech may close the inward ear 
To whisperings 

My unseen Host would have me hear. 


I miss him most within four walls— 
My silent Host; 

Between us there a curtain falls: 
But oh, how thin the veil between 
Himself and me, 

At tables set in pastures green! 
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Memorials in the Washington Church--III 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


MIN entering the Universalist National Memo- 
y} rial Church, one’s attention will be drawn at 
once to the impressive chancel in which the 
[oe meaning and function of the entire structure 
are focused. Any building that serves most effectively 
the purpose for which it is designed is more than roof 
and walls to house the occupants and keep out the 
weather. It throws to the fore some arrangement of 
its furnishings that is symbolic of its uses. In a 
theater it is the proscenium; in a music hall, the organ; 
in a lecture room, the desk; in a lodge, the altar and 
the grouping of the “‘chairs;” in a legislative forum, 


THE COMMUNION TABLE 


the Speaker’s throne. It is significant that recogni- 
tion is increasing of the fact that the comprehensive 
spirit of the Universalist Church is fittingly symbol- 
ized by the chancel with its grouping of pulpit, lec- 
tern and communion table in mutually re-enforcing 
alliance. The significance of pulpit and lectern, 
of preaching and Biblical instruction, has been set 
forth in previous articles. It is the communion table 
with which this article is concerned. Broadly con- 
sidered, it will remind us, by its silent presence as 
well as by its use in the communion service, that a 
true church is not simply an assembly to listen to a 
sermon, however moving, or to an exposition of the 
Bible, however intelligent; it is, beneath all that, a 
brotherhood, and the instinctive sign of brotherhood 
from time immemorial, in all ages and among all 
peoples, has been breaking bread together. The 
conception of Christianity as the way of universal 
brotherhood is the very heart of the Universalist 
genius. To hold that ideal ever before us, to lift high 
that standard of brotherly fellowship by which the 
success or failure of a Christian institution is to be 
measured, is the function of the communion table in 
its commanding position in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. 

The table will stand at the rear of the chancel 
on a platform raised above the level of the chancel 
floor. The material will probably be of stone, bear- 
ing on the front a carving of the pastoral emblem of 
the shepherd’s crook—the Good Shepherd whose 


spirit bids us keep the feast with “the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” 

As the picture indicates, the table will be sup- 
ported on low pillars which, as in the case of the pul- 
pit and the lectern, harmonize with the aisle columns 
of the church. The setting of the table will impart 
to it its chief impressiveness, as was indicated in the 
picture of the interior of the church published in the 
Leader of March 5. And from the article describing 
that picture I want to repeat a statement of a real 
distinction: “Beautiful and monumental as the Com- 
munion Table will be, it will be a table and not an 
‘altar’ in that the officiating 
minister will stand behind it 
and serve the people as the 
leader of the brethren, not as 
a mediating priest. Symbols 
should tell the truth, this cen- 
tral symbol most of all. We 
are not a priestly church, and 
the communion table is a com- 
mon table at which the honor- 
able privilege of the minister is 
to break bread and share the 
cup of remembrance with his 
people rather than for them.” 
Some great soul among our 
spiritual leaders, who embod- 
ied in his life and his message 
the insight of the Universalist 
faith and the comprehensive- 
ness of its fellowship and brotherhood, ee have 
this memorial erected in his honor. 

Familiar as the communion service is ae tradi- 
tional as is the homage paid to it, its deepest signif- 
icance is too often missed. It lies in the fact that 
Jesus did not invent it as a unique and special ob- 
servance, but rather adopted a ceremony as old as 
humanity. From time immemorial men and women 
have regarded breaking bread together and drinking 
from the cup as a sign of brotherhood, in which even 
the foe became, for the moment at least, the friend. 
With profound spiritual insight Jesus, at the Last 
Supper, with an instinct as artless as it was sure, 
seized on this spontaneous symbol of the fellowship 
which his disciples were to share with him and with 
each other. Its very inclusiveness, its boundless 
humanity, were to carry Jesus’ everlasting protest 
against the creedal and ritualistic tests by which 
Christian has been set apart from Christian. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,” 
said Jesus at the Last Supper, “if ye have love one 
toward another.”’ It was of this standard of Christian 
fellowship that Jesus would make that Last Supper 
the memorial symbol. It was to be the rite of anti- 
ritualism, the ceremony of anti-ceremonialism! As 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody has put it, “They must live 
together as though he still broke bread with them 
and gave them the cup,” and then adds, “It is one 
of the most tragic transitions in history that a form 
so obviously adopted to represent the intimate unity 
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of Christian discipleship should have become either a 
barrier of exclusion or a miraculous ceremonial.” 
To Christ it was neither. It was a gesture of his in- 
elusive fellowship and his boundless humanity. The 
communion table of our common Master, in its place 
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of honor in the National Memorial Church, will 
serve as a perpetual reminder of the central truth that 
the lovers of men share the mind of Christ and no 
lesser tests of creed or ceremony must be raised to 
bar them out. 


“Ts Man a Machine?” 


Norman D. Fletcher 


‘HIGHLY significant event occurred the 
other evening when, on March 16, Clarence 
Darrow, one of the ablest lawyers that ever 
pleaded before a court of justice, and Dr. 
Gray, president of Bates College and a recognized 
leader among the educators of the land, met on the 
rostrum of Symphony Hall, Boston, in‘a debate upon 
the question: “Is Man a Machine?” The event taken 
as a whole offers an opportunity for considerable 
comment. 

In the first place, there is the optimistic aspect 
on the bright side of the affair. We may say what 
we will about the appalling superficiality of people 
to-day. We may note that everywhere people are 
skimming about over the surface of things and no- 
where plunging into the depths. We may say with a 
degree of justice that thinking is a lost art, and has 
been lost for some time. But over against this view 
we must note that right in the midst of our modern 
superficialism was held a public debate on a highly 
philosophical, exceedingly perplexing question, name- 
ly, “Is Man a Machine?” Note, please, this was not a 
debate over such an important question as ‘Will 
Charlie Chaplin Marry Again?” or “Are Skirts 
Going Up or Down?’’—questions answered in all 
seriousness by that type of preacher and public 
speaker who likes to run a one-ring circus. This was 
a debate on an age-old subject. This was an attempt 
to answer one of the most profound questions ever 
asked by man in his long life on this planet. And to 
this event came such a crowd of people that it taxed 
the seating capacity of Symphony Hall, one of the 
largest halls, if not the largest public hall, in the city 
of Boston. Moreover, the newspapers of the city 
saw fit to pay it considerable attention. The most 
efficient of their staff of reporters were sent to “‘cover”’ 
the occasion. The Boston Herald thought the whole 
event of enough importance to warrant a headline 
and one full column on the front page, and practically 
an entire page on the inside. For the most part our 
newspapers write what the people want. The entire 


staff of writers on any paper from the editor down . 


have their best ear to the ground. We may therefore 
legitimately conclude, may we not, that people are 
interested in profound subjects, in the great problems 
of life as suggested by the problems of philosophy, 
ethics and religion. To this extent at least, it would 
seem, we are not so superficial after all. 

In the second place there is the pessimistic aspect 
on the dark side of the affair. Unfortunately I could 
not be present at the debate, so I can speak only from 
information gained at second hand. But, as I have 
said, the newspapers “played it up” at considerable 
length. Moreover, what was published, for example, 
in the Boston Herald was not the content of the 


speeches in the reporters’ words, but a verbatim re- 
port of the two main speeches of the evening. To 
read this account, therefore, was to know everything 
that was said by the debaters that evening with the 
exception of the rebuttals. The main speeches are, 
of course, of more importance than the rebuttals and 
the nature of the occasion is determined by them. 


To read these speeches is to see, alas, that if — 


one side of the penny is bright, the other side is very 
dull. Neither Mr. Darrow nor Dr. Gray did any- 
thing but scratch the surface of this deep question. 
Dr. Gray here and there pricked a bit below the sur- 
face, but his delicately sharpened instrument was 
ever so quickly withdrawn. Mr. Darrow skimmed 
about here and there like a boy in his first motor 
boat, having a whale of a good time, going nowhere 
and doing nothing. Neither the lawyer nor the educa- 
tor had a right to treat the whole affair as a joke, and 
this for two reason’. 

They had a right, and I believe were under moral 
obligation, to assume that a crowd of people gathered 
together to listen to the discussion of so profound a 
subject were not there to be entertained, but to be 
assisted in the search for the truth with regard to an 
exceedingly perplexing problem. A Shakespearean 
actor has no right to assume that his audience has 
gathered for any other purpose than to see a great 
drama of Shakespeare effectively produced. Just as 


Walter Hampden would have no right to turn Shake- — 


speare’s remarkable scene where Hamlet and _ his 
mother meet into a scene in which the dutiful son 
presents an underbaked squash-pie to his mother’s 
face, only to waddle off stage to view the moon with 
some scullery maid at Elsinore, so neither Mr. Dar- 


row nor Dr. Gray had any right to descend from — 


the profound heights of their subject to the level of 
a vaudeville act. (1) It was not keeping faith with 
their audience. (2) It was maltreating an historic 
method of public education, viz., the public debate. 
What would Webster and Hayne, or Lincoln and Doug- 
las, have thought? Dr. Gray, at one point in his ad- 
dress, criticized Mr. Darrow as being inconsistent 
with views which he (Mr. Darrow) wrote into one 
of his books. Mr. Darrow replied that he was glad 
Dr. Gray read such good books. The reply was ex- 
ceedingly clever, entirely legitimate as a bit of humor 
to lighten a heavy discourse. 
Darrow dismissed the argument with the joke. 


treated with burlesque lightness? And may we not 


But the fact is Mr. 
That 
is very poor debating. It is an example of that super-— 
ficiality common to the speeches of both the debaters. — 
May we not conclude, therefore, looking upon the dark 
side of the affair, that the whole event was exceedingly - 
trivial, a vast crowd of people gathered together to — 
be amused by two able spellbinders, a deep subject — 
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therefore further conclude that this event constitutes 
one more excellent illustration which we may add to 
an already overpowering number of illustrations of 
what superficial people we really are? 

“Ts man a machine?” I am not assuming the 
role of a philosopher. I am not assuming I can do so 
very much better with the question than Mr. Darrow 
or Dr. Gray. But surely men with the intellectual 
capacities and oratorical powers of a great advocate 
on the one hand and an educator on the other ought to 
be able to help us. If the leaders do not lead where 
are the people going? 

I want to make a few comments on this ques- 
tion, Is man a machine? both from the standpoint of 
what was said at the debate and from the standpoint 
of the subject taken in and of itself. I do not assume 
that I can answer the question to the utter satisfac- 
tion of all, but perhaps I can offer some assistance in 
helping you to answer it for yourselves. 

Mr. Darrow did one good thing when in the very 
beginning of his address he asked his audience to be 
“willing to face this question and not be influenced 
by hope or by fear.’”’ That is the only way to face 
any question. We must watch out that our desire is 
not father to our thought. Just because we wish a 
thing to be is not proof that it therefore is. What 
James called “the will to believe” is often nothing 
more than the result of a wish that a certain thing 
were so. We may wish that this were a spiritual 
universe and not a machine some day to be thrown 
upon the junk heap. But this wish is no final proof 
that the universe is spiritual. 

We must approach this question without fear, 
that is without fear that some of our pet ideas may 
have to be thrown overboard. Many people are so 
afraid for the traditional Christian theology! So 
afraid the ground will give way under their feet. 
What of it? If the ground is false let it give way, the 
sooner the better. If the ground is true it will stand 
firm. So many people are shocked by Mr. Darrow. 
They think him the latest personification of his 
Satanic Majesty, just because he does not kowtow 
to the church and its theological opinions. As a 
matter of fact Mr. Darrow is a man of very high 
character. Whether we agree with him or not, we 
must see that any man who has again and again 
championed the cause of truth as he sees it, and cham- 
pioned it without pay as he did in Dayton at the Scopes 
trial, is a man of nobility. Any man who will brave 
public opinion and popular prejudice as Mr. Darrow 
did when he fought for the rights of that negro physi- 
cian who was denied one of the most fundamental 
liberties simply because of his color—any man who 
will do this is a valiant warrior for truth and justice. 
And such is Mr. Darrow. 

The question which Mr. Darrow and Dr. Gray 
debated is, of course, by no means a new one. Ma- 
terialism as a philosophical explanation of the uni- 
verse and all life everywhere goes straight back to the 
old Greek thinker Democritus, who lived some four 
hundred and twenty years before Jesus. To follow 
Mr. Darrow’s argument—what there was of it below 
the entertaining horse-play—was to see the philosophy 
of materialism in the background. Materialism 
says that all phenomena mental or otherwise are but 
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by-products of matter. You can’t express a thought} 
you can’t aspire to an ideal, without a physiological 
modification of the brain tissue. If the mind works 
the brain works also. Therefore, says the materialist, 
without the brain there can be no mind, without the 
body there can be no thinking, no willing, no per- 
sonality, nothing of what we describe by the term soul. 
The Frenchman Cabanis expressed it: “Thought is a 
function of the brain as digestion is a function of the 
stomach and the secretion of bile a function of the 
liver.” Man, you see, is therefore only a machine, or, 
as Mr. Darrow puts it, ‘an organized piece of matter 
which converts force of one sort into force of another 
sort, like an engine which converts the forces of coal 
into the power which moves machinery.” 

Materialism was not over popular until Isaac 
Newton gave to the world his great discoveries that 
revolutionized man’s view of the universe. Newton 
found certain mechanical principles inherent in the 
nature of the universe, and the philosophers of his 
time and later were not backward in using Newton’s 
discoveries to bolster up their materialistic doctrines. 
Then came Darwin with his great discoveries in the 
realm of natural history, more particularly with his 
theory of natural selection, seeming to indicate more 
clearly a mechanism back of life, and materialism 
pushed on to a stronger position. The mechanical 
inventions of the nineteenth century and our own 
century caused man to think with more determination 
that the universe, that life, that man himself, must be 
a machine. Materialism was seemingly triumphant. 

But there is a “new” science. There have been a 
few discoveries since Darwin’s time! These discoveries 
are quite as revolutionary as those of Darwin, and 
ought to be borne quite as much in mind. Formerly 
matter, or that which makes up material objects, was 
thought of as something very solid, rigid, dead. 
Matter, said the scientist, consists of atoms and mole- 
cules. The atom, the fundamental unit of matter, 
was as solid as any pebble we might pick up on the 
seashore. Ultimately then, the universe was dead. 
Now along comes our present day scientist and he 
tells us he has looked into the atom and found a 
miniature planetary system of electrons circulating 
about a proton. Each one of these tiny atoms thought 
to be so dead is very much alive. To read such books 
as “Science, Religion and Reality,” by Lord Balfour 
and others, Bertrand Russell’s “‘A B C of Relativity,” 
and J. A. Thomson’s ‘‘Science and Religion” is to see 
how the new science is making the old materialism 
wobble a bit. 

Now right here is my first quarrel with Mr. 
Darrow. His main speech in the debate would lead 
one to believe that he is a quarter of a century behind 
the times, away back to the time when the scientist 
felt he knew all about matter because he had reached 
its ultimate constituents. Says the noted advocate: 
“There is no mystery in man’s mechanism.” Mr. 
Darrow, you are away back in the cocksureness of 
the nineties. You argue as if you thought the ground 
upon which you put your feet were more real than the 
thoughts coming from your mind. But when the 
scientist concludes that within the atom is an infini- 
tesimal planetary system of electrons and proton, 
that all one can say is that electricity is the ultimate 
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nature of this infinitesimal planetary system, and 
that this thing we call electricity is ‘a mode of be- 
havior,’’ I can’t for the life of me see why your thoughts 
aren’t about as real as the ground you put your feet 
on. I can’t see, in other words, why mind isn’t as 
real as matter. 

Says Mr. Darrow, “Everything we know of any 
man has been analyzed chemically.’”’ Surely Mr. 
Darrow must have been joking here. Pray what 
chemicals do thoughts resolve themselves into? I 
suppose the ideas uttered by Mr. Darrow the other 
evening in Symphony Hall were put into a test tube 
by some enterprising “Tech” student, and taken 
across the Charles to the famous laboratories. May I 
ask what chemicals he found Mr. Darrow’s ideas to 
consist of? Surely there must have been a deal of 
nitro-glycerine! 

In all seriousness, there is at the basis of this 
ultra-popular assertion that “everything we know of 
man has been analyzed chemically,” the belief that 
all thoughts come from the brain as bile from the 
liver, that, in short, there is a hard and fast causal 
connection between the body and the mind. That is 
an assumption which has never been proved and 
about which we are very much in the dark. Indeed, 
there is such a radical difference between matter and 
mind, between a modification of the brain tissue and a 
thought, that it is difficult to see one the cause or result 
of the other. Dr. Gray put it rather cleverly: “It 
were just as reasonable to think that ‘Paradise Lost’ 
or one of Shakespeare’s plays had been produced by 
an explosion in a printing office causing the separate 
letters to fall out in the order in which they find them- 
selves on the printed page.”’ We do not yet know 
what relation our minds bear to our bodies. We know 
that for every manifestation of the one there is a 
corresponding manifestation of the other. But it is 
highly gratuitous to assume one to be the cause of 
the other. As John Laird, noted scholar, says in this 
relation in his book, ‘““The Idea of the Soul:” “It is 
one thing to suspect a connection, quite another to 
prove its inevitableness. And no such proof can be 
found.” Mr. Darrow, you are allowing your suspi- 
cions to run away with your good judgment. 

Says Mr. Darrow again: “He (man) lives and 
dies and works as other mechanisms live, die and 
work.’ Really, Mr. Darrow, you are a trifle cynical 
here. It would seem that some live, die and work 
very much as a Ford car does. But, on the other 
hand, some think, some feel, some aspire. Did you 
ever hear of a Ford car thinking? Did you ever 
discover a Ford car mounting the rostrum at Sym- 
phony Hall to discuss its merits with a Rolls Royce? 
I am certain if this were possible it would have hap- 
pened long ago. Our.automobile salesmen are enter- 
prising. The fact is machines do not have minds. 
They are the result of minds. Here the analogy of 
man and a machine, which the materialist puts up so 
enthusiastically, breaks down. Unless you deny the 
reality of consciousness, unless you insist that mind 
is the result of matter, and we have pointed out how 
preposterous this is as a conception and how gratui- 
tous as an argument, you can not say man is a ma- 
chine. For man has a mind, man is conscious of him- 
self. Asa matter of fact we can turn the tables square- 
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ly about. The figure of a machine is just as good for 
the theist as it is for the materialist. A machine, as 
we have noted, is produced by a mind, the mind of an 
Edison or some one else. Some purpose, some plan- 
ning, some inventive organizing ability, is back of it. 
Man and the universe are machines. Therefore they 
must have back of them some purpose, some planning, 
inventive, organizing ability—God. The term “‘ma- 
chine,” however, is of course not legitimate either for 
the materialist or the spiritualist, the atheist or theist. 
It leaves out mind, 7. e., the mind with the human 
being, and considers matter alone. 

ITs man a machine?’ We do not know what man 
is, just as we do not know what the ultimate constitu- 
ents of matter are. The new science, the new psy- 
chology, the new philosophy, if it keeps its head, may 
one day be able to tell us. We are living in a world of 
mystery. Where we came from or whither we are 
going we do not know. What we are we do not know. 
But we may reasonably conclude, as I have attempted 
to show, that man is not a machine. He is something 
very unlike a machine, whatever he may be. He is 
something more than a collection of flesh and bones 
nicely adjusted. He is also mind. He has thoughts. 
He is something more than a mind. He is also heart. 
He loves and is capable of being loved. ‘The spirit 
of a smile can not be identified with the anatomy of 
the human face.” The idealism that caused Mr. 
Darrow to go down to Dayton and labor hot days ina 
dusty court room without remuneration can not be 
explained by the condition of his liver. “Man can 
not live on bread alone.”’ Neither can Mr. Darrow, 
nor does he. 

Physics and chemistry are very intricate, but 
there is a landscape and it is beautiful! Psychology is 
very complex, but there is a thought and it transcends — 
complexity! Physiology is all very well, but there is 
man and he is better! Astronomy is all very wonder- — 
ful, but there are the stars and they are majestic! 
And man and the stars meet! Whitman describes it: 


\ 


“When I heard the astronomer, 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in the columns before ~ 
me, 

When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide and 
measure them, 

When I sitting heard the astronomer when he lectured with — 
much applause in the lecture room, 

How soon unaccountably I became tired and sick of myself, 

Till rising and gliding out I wandered off by myself 

In the mystical, moist night air, and from time to time 

Looked up in perfect silence at the stars.’ 


* k * 


THE ‘‘PERHAPS”? MAY APPLY AFTER ALL 


A minister in one of the churches of the Disciples of Christ 
in one of the older cities dictated his announcements for the _ 
next Sunday’s services. He did not read the same after they — 
had been transcribed by the stenographer. He was somewhat 
bewildered upon reading in the daily press the one pertaining 
to his sermon subject. He intended that it should read, “The ~ 
sermon subject will be, ‘Opportunities in the Old Home Town!’ ” — 
In order to excite interest in his subject he included this sugges- — 
tive sentence: ‘““We sometimes think other pastures may be / ; 
greener, but perhaps it isn’t so.’’ Instead, however, of what he — 
intended the following appeared: “Opportunities in the Old 
Home Town. We sometimes think other pastors may be greener, 
but perhaps it isn’t so.” —EHxchange. 


——}| 
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Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 

The greatest asset this country has is our na- 
tional character. It is our character which has made 
and will keep us great among the nations. This 
character did not, like Topsy, “just grow.” It is a 
precious legacy left us by the men and women who 
founded the nation. They came to this country in 
the vast majority of cases for a spiritual ideal... . 


Our traditions cluster around lonely cabins, farms, 


and villages. Now all has changed. The frontier 
has gone. The majority of our people live in urban 
centers. Unless we guard against it, all our wild life 
and our forests will go the way of the buffalo and the 
forests east of the Mississippi. And unless we take 
thought for the morrow, playgrounds will follow suit. 
If they perish, we shall have struck a body blow at 
American character. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Father in Heaven, we feel a great responsibility 
rests upon us as guardians of little children. It is not 
enough that we feed and clothe and shelter their 
bodies. We must also feed and clothe and shelter 
their plastic souls. May we be able to keep them busy 
and happy, that they may have clean thoughts, a 
sense of justice, and a mastery of themselves that will 
make them develop into noble men and women. 
Amen. 

Monday 


Further, I know nothing higher for man than to 
be Christlike. The highest adjective descriptive of 
character in any language is the adjective ‘‘Christ- 
like.” No higher compliment can be paid to human 
nature than to be called Christlike. When India, a 
non-Christian nation, wanted to pay her highest 
compliment to her highest son, she searched for the 
highest term she knew and called Gandhi a Christ- 
like man. 

E. Stanley Jones. 


Forgive us, Lord, that we do not come closer to 
the Christ life. And yet we do not so much hurt Thee 
by our indifference as we do ourselves. May we 
understand that we can not be happy or contented 
ourselves or be able to bring great happiness to others 
until the Christ spirit fills our hearts. Through him 
Thou dost show us the way and the truth and the 
life. Amen. 

Tuesday 

The whole world is bending over in expectancy to 
see what we are going to do with this matter of pro- 
hibition. If we should fail, it would set back the clock 
of moral progress for fifty or a hundred years. We 
must not fail. Thus does evangelistic work in the 
Orient depend upon conditions at home. 

E. Stanley Jones. 


We pray for strength and wisdom, O God. Thou 
hast given our great nation prosperity, and power, 
and astrong people. Thou hast made us great among 
the nations of the earth. We hold these gifts in trust. 
Keep us from folly and weakness and wickedness, 


lest we prove a stumbling block in the way of other 
nations who look to us for leadership. May we be 
true to our high ideals of citizenship and make our 
country worthy of honor. Amen. 


Wednesday 


While there are many notable and noble excep- 
tions, it is a truism to say that in war carried on by 
physical arms the men who are engaged in it are bru- 
talized—the more so, the more efficient. On the con- 
trary, I have found that the men who threw them- 
selves in with Gandhi and really practised his program 
were spiritualized; it deepened their sense of moral 
values and made them self-sacrificial. 

E. Stanley Jones. 


Incline our hearts, O God, to Thee and Thy law. 
Fill us wholly with a desire to serve Thee. Put 
away from us all thoughts of hatred and greed, lest 
these corrupt thoughts lead us into strife. Remem- 
bering that our thoughts and ambitions dominate our 
lives, we pray that Thou wilt create within us clean 
hearts, O God, and renew a right spirit within us. 
Amen. 

Thursday 


“Oh, East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.” 
So spake a son of man—and erred! 


Oh, man is man, and man with man shall meet, 
So taught the Son of man, and at his feet 

Bade us there learn the worth of human worth; 
To see the man apart from race and birth. 


To find in Aryan pale and Aryan brown, ~ 
In Mongol and in sun-blacked African, , 
The oneness of humanity—the same 
God-touched, aspiring, worthful soul of man. 


O Thou who hast ‘‘made of one blood all nations 
of men,” speak to the hearts of men that they may 
recognize this kinship. If we hold ourselves, as in- 
dividuals or as a nation, superior to people of other 
races, may we remember that we are advised to judge 
not that we “be not judged. May we learn that 
we are evaluated by our souls and not by the color 
of our skins; that the same emotions, the same tempta- 
tions and the same troubles visit us all; and that we all 
need Thee. Amen. 


Friday 


Two men went into the temple to pray, 
Once on a time (and yesterday). 
One said his prayers in the usual way, 
But the other man knew no prayers to say. 
So he talked to God as a friend, 
And the Lord, who knew from beginning to end 
The forms the first man had used so long, 
Was sure that to-day they would not go wrong, 
So He turned His ear and inclined His heart 
To the man with whom praying was not an art, 
But who talked with Him as a friend. 

Mary Foote Lord. 


O Thou who hearest prayer, we come to Thee. 
Always we find Thee if we truly seek Thee. We are 


not always conscious of Thy presence. We become 
absorbed in our work or our play and forget Thee. 
But when we turn again to Thee we find Thee waiting. 
Thou art always “‘standing by.” Thou art a Friend 
to the friendless, a Companion for the lonely, a Com- 
forter to the sorrowful, a Counselor to those who can 
not find the way. Thou makest the weak strong. 
Thou makest sad hearts glad. We praise and glorify 
Thy name forever. Amen. 


Saturday 


Said the man of the hemlock-cup, ‘“No man who 
is not an utter . . . coward is afraid of death itself, 
but he is afraid of doing wrong.” Beautiful fear, in- 
deed. The trouble with many people is that they are 
afraid of the wrong things. They are afraid of eriti- 
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cism, afraid of jeers, afraid of being misunderstood, 
afraid of opposition, afraid of loss—even afraid of 
death. “I will tell you whom ye shall fear,” said 
Jesus. Fear ewl. To stand in terror of working in- 
justice or practising a lie, of being disloyal in heart 
or unclean in life—in other words, to be afraid of 
doing wrong—is a sign of robust manhood or woman- 
hood. God gives us no finer sensibility than the 
sensibility to sin, the ‘‘pain to feel it near.”’ 
George Clarke Peck. 

Giver of Life, lead us on our journey. We so 
often need Thy guidance. Enlarge our faith, not 
only in Thee and Thy promises, but in ourselves. 
May we feel that ‘‘all things are possible to him that 
believeth,” and be encouraged to attempt large things 
for Thee. Soshall we have more abundant life. Amen. 


Hartford: Its Early History and its Remarkable Growth 


==. THOUGH it is quite well established that 
< é adventurers from the older colony of Mas- 
| ~sachusetts penetrated the wilderness be- 
tween the Charles and the Connecticut 
Rivers some time earlier, Hartford’s authentic his- 
tory dates from the arrival of the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker and his band of more than 100 in the early 
summer of 1636. The migration had been contem- 
plated a year or two, at least, before being put into 
execution, and the organization of the First Church 
of Hartford probably dates from 1632 at Newtown, 
now Cambridge, Mass. The earliest date, with a fair 
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HARTFORD’S SKYLINE FROM THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


degree of authenticity, is October 11, 1633, when the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker and the Rev. Samuel Stone were 
ordained as pastor and teacher respectively. The 
city takes its name from Hertford, England, the birth- 
place of the Rev. Samuel Stone. It was the con- 
stitution drawn up and adopted by the Hartford 
colony in 1639 which was used as a model 150 years 
later for the Constitution of the United States. The 
fundamental principle of this rarely liberal document 
was that ‘“‘the-foundation of authority is laid firstly 
in the free consent of the people.” 

The general history of the settlement to the be- 
ginning of the Revolution was not dissimilar from 
that of its neighboring colonies. Mr. Hooker died in 
1647, but the principle he had so wisely established 
continued to prevail. Connecticut had obtained a 
more liberal charter from the English crown than the 


practise of that authority had been to bestow, and the 
document of 1662 conferred powers making the colony 
a pure democracy. The attempt to seize the charter, 
which had been annulled in 1684, forms one of the 
most interesting phases of Colonial history. It was 
not until the autumn of 1687 that the royal ruler, 
James II, through his New England captain general, 
Sir Edmund Andros, made the unsuccessful attempt 
which resulted in Captain Joseph Wadsworth secret- 
ing the charter in an oak destined thereafter to be 


“known as the “Charter Oak.”’ 


The tree remained standing until August, 1856, 
when it was blown down. It was of the common 
white oak species and is said to have been twenty-one 
feet in circumference seven feet from the ground. A 
careful computation by competent authority while 
the tree was lying prostrate fixed its age at a trifle 
less than 1,000 years. A chair made from its wood is 
in the Capitol. Seedlings from the famous oak are 
believed to exist, although recently this has been 
disputed. A marble tablet on Charter Oak Avenue 
marks the place where the tree stood, and a monu- 
ment, erected by a patriotic society, also commemo- 
rates the incident. 

Hartford, as a city, dates from 1784. Its history 
follows the record of the nation. The famous Hartford 
Convention of 1814 was held in the old State House, 
for many years the Capitol of the state, which was 
recently reconstructed and renovated through the 
voluntary contributions of Hartford citizens. 

It is worthy of note that recently a keen observer 
and able statistician in a comprehensive analysis of 
Hartford’s growth made the statement that the city’s 
wealth had increased at a rate in the last ten years 
which more than doubled the increase of the preced- 
ing 280 years. Hartford is now a city of 175,000 peo- 
ple. It is famed for its industries and it is the rec- 
ognized insurance center of the world. 

The first congregation of Universalists was 
gathered in the State House by the Rev. Richard 
Carrique in 1821. The society was organized in 1827, 
and the church in 1840 with sixteen communicants. 
The present edifice, 658 Asylum Avenue, dedicated 
in December, 1906, is a cruciform building, 75 by 100 
feet, surmounted by a central tower 100 feet high. 
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Mass Meeting for Joint Statement 


BIOUR Congregational churches and the First 
“| Universalist Church of Beverly, Mass., 
united in a mass meeting at the Dane Street 

é Church, April 10, at 7.80 p. m., for a dis- 
cussion of the Joint Statement of the commissions 
of the Congregational and Universalist Churches. 
A chorus from all the participating churches fur- 
nished music. 

The Rev. John Ratcliff, pastor of the Univer- 
salist church, presided. The Rev. William F. Warren, 
the Rev. Joseph J. Russell, the Rev. William E. Jones, 
the Rey. Arthur B. Ransom, and the Rev. Willis E. 
Smith of the co-operating churches participated in the 
service, and the addresses were made by the Rey. 
John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., editor of the Christian 
Leader, and by the Rev. William E. Gilroy, D. D., 
editor of the Congregationalist. 

Not in some years has there been such an out- 
pouring of people in Beverly for an evening service. 
The main floor was completely filled and the gallery 
half filled. Several hundred people were present and 
manifested the deepest interest throughout. Both 
speakers referred to the inspiring music of the great 
chorus, led by Leslie H. Goldthwait, organist of the 
Dane Street Church. 

The ministers in charge of the service showed 
good judgment in printing the Joint Statement on 
the back of the program. Leaders of both denomina- 
tions have been saying that much of the misunder- 


standing in regard to the proposals arises from the— 


fact that people are engaged in a discussion of the 
matter without having read the statement itself. 

In his opening address the Rev. John Ratcliff 
said: ‘It might have been possible to assemble as 
large a gathering of Universalists and Congregation- 
alists in one of the churches of this community fifty 
years ago, but if such a meeting had been held it 
would have been unlike the great meeting in which 
we are gathered to-night. The people would have 
assembled to hear a debate between Universalists 
and Congregationalists, each attempting to prove 
that his own side was everlastingly right and the other 
side everlastingly wrong. This inspiring gathering 
to-night assembles for a different purpose. We are 
not here to define a particular belief or to insist 
that one or the other of us is especially right. 

“On the program for the evening you will find a 
Joint Statement of the Commissions of our two 


churches. You will find that it has little to do with 
doctrine. It insists that Christian fellowship is a 
way of life. This is the first mass meeting of this 


kind that I know of anywhere in the country since 
the Joint Statement was issued. The ministers in 
charge of this service are especially glad to- welcome 
all of you here. What is to come in the future does 
not depend upon the leaders. It depends upon the 
rank and file. Whatever the great leaders propose 
counts for but little compared with what you think 
and do. If the forward movement in our two churches 
which fills us with such hope and cheer is to amount 
to anything it will be due to you who sit in the 
pews.” 


Dr. van Schaick said in part: 

“Summing up, I am for unity, for joint action, 
and, if the way opens up, for church union. 

“T am for it not to save money, not to economize 
on coal bills, not to get along with less effort, not even 
merely to make things more pleasant and agreeable. 
I am for it for sanctification and for service—to make 
ourselves more truly Christian and to go out to seek 
and save that which is lost. I am for it to put a power- 
ful church agency instead of a weak church agency 
back of religious education, back of missions home 
and foreign, back of social service, back of religious 
journalism, back of local churches. I am for it to 
equip ourselves to grapple better with materialism, 
atheism, luxury, self-indulgence. I am for it to give 
new motive, new skill, new daring, new success, to 
work for the fundamental principles our church has 
been advocating and which the Congregational Church 
shares with us—the Universal Love of God for all 
His children, the universal worth of the last and least 
child of God in His sight.” 

Dr. Gilroy said, according to the Beverly Evening 
Times: 

“All my life I have been interested in move- 
ments that make for unity of fellowship in Christ. 
In the north country where I was born, in Canada, 
I have witnessed the movements which made for 
unity among the Methodists and the Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists, one common foundation, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“In the little town where I was brought up, one 
of perhaps 2,500 people, there were four or five dif- 
ferent denominations. They had little to do with one 
another. If there was a cleavage among the minis- 
ters, there was a cleavage among the people too. 
There has been a great change within the past twenty- 
five or thirty years. The churches and the people 
have come together. In that little town not long ago 
when the Methodist minister was leaving, the other 
churches suspended their services so that all might 
pay him tribute upon the occasion of his last address 
to his people. There is co-operation to-day among 
the churches. 

“The vital thing that should unite us is fellow- 
ship. The Universalist and Congregational state- 
ment seems to have been founded upon the: right 
method. It sweeps away at one broad stroke the 
attempt to compromise matters of vital belief. 

“T hope that when the Congregationalists meet 
in convention the Joint Statement will be accepted. 
It provides ways and means for getting together to 
find out what it is possible to do. The future may be 
left to the test. The co-operation in the fellowship 
of Christ may begin. It will give depth as well as 
breadth in our relations. It is a challenge to us, as 
Christians.” 

“The friendly relations between the two preach- 
ers,” says the Beverly Evening Times, ‘‘one the editor 
of a leading Universalist paper and the other the 
editor of a Congregational paper, was shown in the 
references to one another, of the pleasant friendship 
and fellowship of their work.”’ 
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The Dartmouth Religious Referendum 


Daniel Evans 


S| HE public is always very much interested in 
college students. Whatever they think or 
do or propose is news. It gets into the 
Boks newspapers. The reason for this interest is 
simple enough. Large numbers of the public were once 
in college themselves and their interest remains keen 
in all that students now do. Still larger numbers are 
the parents and friends of these students and are 
much concerned with their doings. Then, too, the 
students themselves are a very important body in 
the national life, for soon they will play an important 
part in the communities to which they return. 

It is not strange therefore that when they ex- 
press their thoughts, or make manifest their vital 
options, or take certain attitudes toward fundamental 
religious beliefs, we should all be deeply interested. 
Many of their interests have to do wholly with col- 
lege affairs, and these do not concern us. Others 
express their expectations about the future of them- 
selves, and as predictions these are interesting, and 
we wonder whether they will be as mistaken in their 
expectations as we have been. Still others express 
their preferences for certain books and authors, and 
their preferences give us some insight as to their 
tastes and the influences that affect them. There are, 
however, greater matters of concern which now are 
beginning to engage their attention, which should 
deeply interest all educators and preachers and 
parents. 

There is evidence that there is a new trend of 
interest in our colleges. The students are, of course, 
still concerned about their own private interests, 
vocational possibilities and personal character. They 
are also still interested in matters of social idealism. 
The economic, political, and racial questions engage 
their minds. But there are signs of interest in the 
fundamental questions of religious beliefs. The ul- 
timate problems engage their minds. The primary 
matters of thought are becoming the supreme mat- 
ters of interest. They feel that they must orient 
themselves in this universe and find a home therein 
in which to live their deeper and quieter life. 

Now the Dartmouth College Referendum, re- 
cently published, has to do with some of these fun- 
damental matters. The questions concern their be- 
lief in God, their hope of immortality, prayer as a 
means of personal relationship with God, the divinity 
of Jesus, the inspiration of the Bible, attendance at 
religious services, and whether religion is a necessary 
element of life for the individual and the commun- 
ity. 

These are all significant questions and their 
answers are very important. It appears that 763 
believe in God, and’ 188 do not, and 96 are undecided; 
880 believe in immortality, and 548 do not, and 92 
are undecided; 423 believe in prayer as a means of 
personal relationship with God, but 527 do not, and 
70 are undecided; 638 do not believe in the divinity 
of Jesus, and only 3380 do, and 52 are undecided; 858 
believe in the necessity of religion, and 132 do not. 

It is, of course, difficult to learn just what these 


questions meant to the students. Any one who has 
ever set an examination realizes that often the ques- 
tion means one thing to the examiner, and quite a 
different thing to the examined. And any one who 
has received a questionnaire knows that it is difficult 
to give a yes or no answer. Taking these answers, 
however, on their face value, we can not but be pro- 
foundly interested in them and be much impressed 
by them. These students came from religious homes; 
828 said they were brought up in a religious home. 
Dartmouth College is one of the best colleges in the 
country. The president and professors are deeply 
interested in religious matters, but perfectly free in 
their thought. If this referendum expresses the bot- 
tom thought of the Dartmouth students, then we 
may conclude that it expresses pretty well the general 
attitude of other colleges in the same class. It would 
appear then that when the students confront the 
scientific and philosophical thought of our day their 
religious beliefs and attitudes are much affected 
thereby. They cease to hold beliefs they once held 
and do not attend religious services as they were wont 
to do. One should bear in mind that these students 
have critically thought on these matters for only two 
or three years, perhaps less, and that such a period 
is too brief for settling these great questions, one 
way or the other; that the critical attitude for the 
time being may exclude other considerations, and, in 
particular, that the profounder experiences of life 
have not yet come to these young men, and therefore 
any day in the near future may plunge them into the 
depths out from which they will ery to the depths of 
the universe. We are not, therefore, to think that 
they have solved these problems, nor answered def- 
initely these questions. 

It is, however, profoundly suggestive that the 
fundamental faith in God for most of them stands 
secure. Here is rock bottom for their minds. This is 
their basic conviction, and the solid foundation for all 
future-building of faith and conduct. It is strange, 
and disturbing, that so many of them do not believe 
in immortality, for youth is hopeful and expectant, 
and the demands of life upon the universe would lead 
one to expect a different ratio in this answer. Doubt- 
less the body-mind problem troubles them as it must 
trouble every thoughtful person. More disturbing 
still is the number who answer in the negative as to 
prayer. It may be that they are in revolt against 
prayer as a means of personal relationship with 
God because they confuse it with crass, sordid, pri- 
vately-privileged prayers. One would suppose that 
if and since so many of them believe in God, their 
conception of God would make not only possible but 
reasonable this personal relationship with Him ex- 
pressed in the soul’s aspiration, adoration, and com- 
munion. The answer to the question concerning the 
divinity of Jesus in a sense different from all other 
men may be determined by the home influence, or by 
revolt from the orthodox notion of divinity, or from 
their own conviction which includes Jesus within the 
category of humanity. 
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This referendum with its answers suggests to 
college teachers and preachers, and pastors too, that 
we must concern ourselves more than we have with 
the ultimate matters of life and thought. We have 
moved too much and too long in the shallows, near 
the shore, or even in the backwaters. It is time that 
we put out to the deeps. If we are to minister to the 
minds of the educated youth in our colleges and com- 
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munities we shall be obliged to meet them where 
they are, facing as they do those fundamental matters 
of life and thought. Problems of God, prayer, im- 
mortality,. demand greater consideration than they 
have received in the recent past. If we can help them 
to a deeper faith in God, the prayerful life, and the 
immortal hope, we shall render them the best possible 
service. 


The Samaritan Spirit 


Our Church Schools Continue Their Interest and Generosity Regarding the 
Orphans of the Near East 


conversation and in public addresses con- 
tinually compliment the Universalist church 

2 schools for their persistent philanthropy. It 
is evident that as long as the need continues to 
be acute, our support for the orphans will be forth- 
coming. 

The following is a list of schools contributing 
during the current church year up to April first, to- 
gether with a statement of the amounts given. Un- 
doubtedly other payments will be made. 


AIEROEG NO): 5 ces Gece IEIE Ie aI pear eyes ere ae icici a ree eae $ 33.29 
PAU IoTOMeCHTe. sess ss bs ae A me een ne eee Jae 3.70 - 
AINSI, IN Gi 5 aR Cem, Sri nc cious leit Clee 35.50 
EMM MEV ELIT se etc tan tas Cute tehe Mince ota als & pee 9.40 
PNET LONG MVEASS ©? sc cin osc se eS ca sont See he erat 60.00 
EN TESTA (CS. a gre iA ett Comoe Ct Ron ch era ea 4.00 
ENUETICT AO) ae a lee yc RR ee 1.50 
PNG ED OLO MV UASSE i > cc Je REE R To Pene eRaiete ite os 6 coo 183.29 
EAS OTIMMIIIMEN ASE sl 2°: ans ee Rem Ce crease te ces 6 Se 9.66 
SMUT OL ENS Nat isk <a on = ERM ct Nr none os 5) sen sheys 25.00 
ALOT CM ers cs: ssc ecu meme Tene oe hacen. a 81.75 
TEAS) TOS, (O eee ne ee a RE MERE RG a5. sc aR irs eee ee 10.00 
IPeTISRZ Ol ONY oie. « «ct See ee as Ce: 15.00 
BREET ONL A GSMs Srcreis Sis,65 ait COMM Rom tae SS Teed 31.09 
Tere GHOSEODN One tec a. ve exe cote De PONG Sele Saale as 7.00 
TES PEC LiTet Lgl APs eee CI Ain, « cata oka cio a ae We 
AGE IEWOONOs Vitersctic cen cto ae eee RE re aes 75.00 
PBTOWCOUERA IAS Sis nce cies cdr e ener ee ee eae ee 7.50 
TRAISTAOD Lp ga ae alee an cm eh  ckcndici cas bye ieee 9.00 
PSTOOKMMe pV ASS: eas. s\. cs eo RE Se cieks sn be ee 32.92 
rookiy ne PENN) e. she ccs cle Merete eae Nae «sues = 3.15 
SOOM TOW AS cre eux c+ at en mc cPAT a Beye. suas 7.85 
BST CROLE MOON... ..0. 12 cca Moe ote wake hs 25.63 
STGCIMO eM NLASS so) es «2/0 c . cement et note Stores 3.65 
[SLAC RY Ieee Ail ov can > 0 Caen 11.00 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Grace-Messiah) .................-- 30.00 
GHIRTRINIG RES oon nie tener CnSICiS 6 alo’ n a Oronote aie asia 12.50 
(Calter Gin O59 ieee erence i.<) SiG. cinse (cee eee 5.50 
Gamiridpey Mass. (Birst) “=. uments eee ees 3 146.52 
(Caran) JEDI: UNE a aA oO 2 She orca Rea 10.00 
fOrmeaeietiar Ne Ys = 1... 2 2 2 see Peete otitis s = <ae 21.20 
(Ca OMPNI ASS so ccss st. ne a nacre Me rele pe Coe one 17.60 
OEE EY ee oe gs oa > Se Pee emer ete wads 56.13 
Conpralgsauare;s Na Vs ..sca - ee dee eeetrye ns ols eee 16.50 
riemeim@ornerss ih. L.., . 2. so ce om tetgi ee ost: 21.20 
(OLEH ei vavayeya gel WET ea 3 6610.55. (0, IR ORR 7.20 
Ghenowemne vic Almira Li.,.... a-selteetieemo mae. «ss 1.00 
hcavorlin(sb. baul’s). Wo. wr. soc see vepeie ae eee’ - 20.00 
(CE GR Tae IN gi Gyo Bete aes Oakey yd eg 4.00 
Conair at eee eeicgac 6 Schein ES eee ee 32.90 
RB acne OPN TT CH sees » «syste te tay) ene carecsice: ones, 5.00 
(Creare (aio ie Gan ee eR ee nen OOS Sek Eee 5.00 


Wlevalarc eOomew tn. ©. ne cris hale tare eeMeei ta ei eves 


ConcordbeNinchearan casts. Se accrue Seth). 5 oR 16.86 
ConcordaiNephibarr oa Se yee See as, Paes es 15.00 
@onovery@kioney ts fhe rae eek ae kk be ee 2.00 
Cortland Npyen mers Sc Sess ay (ee ate t RARER be 4.60 
Hanh urvenGonneeeyenhs oi. sete ees wate: eho 4.80 
Derb yr em vergmets cs Neca elses ae hey aR 87.25. 
Dexter @ Meme. ot note ee ee, 32.05 
(Dani chs se ci ccemennys Ate ais Ses ke LES As BE os 41.45 
‘Dolgeville age ns ale eon e's os re es 25.25 
DOVer IN En emONe ls Mors Sreusn cea ps hte ewan areas 5.04 
DOVer=HOxcrOUOMmNUGn me sim ce acto trace etna ae eee 16.40 
EIASEHB OSGOR SE ASS Ie neh at yay nkale een ace yas oles oes 16.00 
Hast Aurora Neen s a6 20.5 Siren Uke e aye eee ees 7.00 
Hast Prowidencessicdlte as: See Sock eye eee Aya 45.00 
Mast: Dinteetaem Danie. fae. 2.5.00 ey oo 24 ke OARS oak 3.20 
Eaton; Obiomamerreras hs seas ores oad narod ns 5.00 
Hil gin, Ree pare sts Sed es See Hee eR 34.64 
Elgin wie Canamband) seas 'oa 2s as0 a7 ean aale 8.32 
* ‘Everett Sy assapemeynemrn.. frites danced sae +. ee bes eee 141.11 
Pitch buneweVieassmmwpeers oh ation, accra e ee eee tas 60.00 
Bramin ghana Wiciseter ses ot uct aks alee eee ane 
Branklingpiagsmmeetan «22s ter ois an oe eee 15.00 
Foxb orotMiasotpamtn ciate oe Fk Ad tacmere eis 5 5.65 
Freeportaiviewpren ae tss: <2ace hence Rl sks. i 10.00 
Gardner@\iasseeeerriats cc hs oo eccacs enangoas ca tee 2.40 
Galesburgeylllemaeenes: 08 28 2: SaAb ec ers eee RS 37.00 
Girard, Renmin es Saas wes anos Baws dea 14.62 
GreenvillegObiommmern..4ests sts ont ews nen eeoeeeeee 2.00 
Gloucestenpiiasstamn a. 2s eaean seth Akane Fa ols 10.00 
Gorham, BN peel G06) 8s senna) ohawhadomacnacek 10.00 
Grove (HaneMinset amrs 33404 sSecm nad hae kes ones 4.39 
Guilford BMieRmpenen fos 8S Shoe Sh bawanyaonne eases 25.00 
Hamilt onm@niowmerrn sss foc kes oon ond SS ee as 5.35 
Harris villestalenrer ys ass stn Soa bees nc sods ome 15.70 
Haverhill asctm isis se es aes Seo eh 18.85 
Hendersonge NGHvenmnamind <> Sele wos obo med. voeedtded 14,19 
Hinghanypnlaccrmremr an sso. ac MA oven Meee) a 1.00 
Eop: Bottoms onic yh tc. sees es 2.98 
ELoopestommpulliemmre conan acs a fe draws wea ee Oa 60.00 
Hopkins yWlemkcyamenieett sate on ee ecistag tans ooo 3.00 
Harton; IMivch Sines oi tn oes See is: bee Pekcw OM ds 8.47 
UdSOn RNG eee eet, okie «tote 25.00 
Ehutchinsonwcnnsacmmreen net.cn Me. 0% 2.24.2 haan 9.00 


Hutsonvillepiipeerniees, oS 2 meee ee a eee 5.00 


Hyannis Mia scenes eo csc ce raldecstnwa on wales 10.70 
Indiana polianwlindememetetey.c fue sos once ches cee hoe 11.60 
Treland Vind meena a, Le eh Sea ee 1.20 
Jewett rVinssmAlicoramnr sat, 6h. hos otic eens SEN 3.00 
Joliet, Uy Serene se Foss nln eekaers bos 30.00 
Kingfield acne eres Sah Be ce oes ao fala beets 4.50 
Kent) Ohigmer er rentirs oc on cs ceed se ot 20.00 
Kein es tone apbitears See ere oe oe ee 4.25 
Lia Crosses Mae nse oes ch co a OS 2.47 
Lansing siteh ameemnenn a 2 eae. ee 10.00 
Lawrences iasaweserias a tsaes ss os 0 SS UR, 15.45 
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Leominster, Mass 225 wae eee anee ea 14.00 
Tinesville Pavan aes Cee eee oa Bees. 8.77 
Taitehfeld bese a ee etee ce co eta aels tec 12.00 
Little Hocking sO me tyascy ares tease creyene By eae eects des «01 10.00 
TuOckap orto Ne ieee es ae eee Tey SIE Bis ark Tce 4,20 
LostAngeless@ale same seighele eee eee E, cas lens sate 51.52 
Sowell; Mass(Mirst) gta peeweanerttety. «ain aieyaciewe asses 20.00 
Mowell; Massa(Grace): swe ree ciiei tere os aetler Nene =e 60.00 
VES dem aia Soircct sarees te RRR ate rence ire a ecctes. e sece 50.00 
IMF Cad OT ING tae 1 sean tae Di aa toner ress shot ali, ool cig a 22.00 
Mian chester sinc erect tee iter eee ab ees ceo ee 5.00 
MiarkesansnW.lSk> sete sien Pacieree ee cosa Me are et aie 5.51 
Marlborot Massey a eerie prnnit is ach cccuctelt cue eke 17.32 
Mediord Mass i¢Hillside@yme sence se dc ct tas Soo 14.40 
Medfordseiass a (Hirst) mere a rcxarte cece tern tena oe te 15.00 
Nieridens (Connhaweerr rete te ics cit no raene mas: oars 11.94 
Wet hiene Lasse meee ie nite ee etcmicrs ca cthttay. Shera 22.80 
Mier lford saline em meparoetecmeee cutters tose cteth a anlopatthng- tere 60.00 
Maltord MOH Owes eenter asa eae aden ied seers 15.25 
IMiddleporte INN tee eee cos eoe actress ceres amuse etensiaaes ae 30.36 
Mid dlebowniwNeey ta mre sieeratatn ap stays acne oasis ever ot 29.10 
Mii dilewilles Ney Sete cesta te leona sari al's anes Sed haa aie ae 2.40 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Redeemer) ............0-00005 212.14 
MainneapoliswlVitnnes Ghittle) sem sr ceien meee statues 8.81 
Matchellvallesvow a) exmemrcce peers cele eter 10.02 
IMiorrishiN py ota Ae ats cut ois aN si eae 4.20 
Mount) Pleasants lowanan ele tae teaver ete eaten che 20.32 
IN onsonsMiasssiectet cee terete rite at cial ae 38.75 
IMountiViernons Nes Vien matt ech taee: ot eaieee acne 27.00 
iNew sBedfordsiassa steer eee eur uhersnke Sete cera tae 13.55 
New sHav en iG Onn sae Sone pe teas va ie aes cochsyers-e ayddies tae 129.41 
aNewarks Nid cers areas inns ask TO IOe ten 2 8 atin 100.00 
INOrbhiwA dais Vitiss Sar ae nee rice. fel wane, os \ehere. ay. calc 33.15 
WNiorth VAttleboroy Vasc gee eee ber erat ae ence cree hi ays ve vn sons ate 15.80 
iINortiHatley.: 2. 1Q. mmc e mci ewe it tiracererc tena 6.25 
INGE aT Gls MA neko a nuke and Seo Ss OD ene ote a 3.00 
Iori ey MWienonendns MERC 6 554 oouemeae gen omceo oc 22.00 
iNOreh Orange, Massyaer aerere caterer rettelcieiecleisse ieee 1.00 
INorthy Barner. Mes arty er peters Aeros cotati ial ole shag 4,30 
Norwell (Assmipy1) lass ea bers npc sielsslerne ater 4.00 
IN Or ways Metre cea: steer ters cersiens tion pcos tomnhcnes 10.00 
iNorwich’s:C Ont sy-eee rater take te orate eyeleneecie ie eiekeio ays, cee 18.67 
INOrwo0dsé Massage wien ae Wetec. iarieccunGiertekiets sincera uae 81.19 
INotbin ghar, INCE ee: ross igetemiegere aie c\o) «stetene 8 sorte ener oe loue 4.80 
INWU11G IN aoe ce ore olin saySode tos Rekopatele wpescvosee one 6 asap 11.10 
QOaldand tiers Bans escort ine sere ae om 4.40 
Oakfield, Me. ..... DR ory VATSATS COREE KeaTN 8.00 
Olinda; Ontrer wick cw era tele = eye ero ia ee tae 23.32 
Olive Branch Ohio % crestostseeicle ee ese cies ae 7.40 
‘OnéontayNwyeorew non cteiaen race eririee wh cis ot attehs 7.00 
Orange; Mass: Aye. ce Reker: choir stanel« os lees Oe 25.00 
Orono; Mente: eee. Nec cars reins ob terks Re eas 5.15 
Osage: Towa stp ee he ete AI 2 rican ee eee 3.40 
Pennsylvaniai(omes Depts meters yen ee es 15.50 
Pasadena" Cake werere ey ees, armen 7.0. 0h eva 151.00 
Pedbody; Vassar, resmeaet ete riick. oie. Seren os - 10.00 
Pensacola,-Blay Se we pee eer ee oe a ae ee 2.50 
Peoria, Ill, 5... epee eI oe, ae ao eee 20.00 
Perry, Ns Yi8. hee eee eee aes: a 20.00 
Philadelphia, Penn. (Messiah) .................... 65.61 
Pittsfield, Med: 22 5 eee ne oaoh cel, ane 20.52 
Pleasant) Valley, Ind.a seen ine ote es 5.00 
Portland, Me- (Hirst) mae eee eer ee ie eee ee 34.00 
Portland) WMe.s@\ressiaih)) mama eeaeewer yt: ire eer 18.00 
Providence, Rawle \(add:) mer re enn cris. 1.20 
Quincy, Mass.) o:.%.4\5.22 ea Ep ey Rene ah aioe 8.90 
ProvidencesR: Io 1( Mediator) y aerate nen in eta 78.96 
Portsmouth, Nj des. 274 eRe ee ea oe 13.59 
Reading, Penny. =. 2.2, ae ee ene 16.00 
Rochester,;Minn.? 5... ects acer a ok oa 7.85 

16.85 


Rockland,- Mesh. 7 eee ey ee eo 


Rock ony Mi assis eases sete ten oe sieat usc theicesicname neers 8.00 
RM LOrd eV Gherrcea te eery ieee ane eerste cee ates 30:00 
Salem sMiase ee cr coset ae ee eee WORE ONS ORR 97.50 
Salem SInd's (Aovtcenu pepe near oie tenes ene 7.50 
panvervalle: Mer Mia. kone conte teceee ae ae ate eee 3.69 
Santa-Paula,Calice - esc seem acch cates ee 8.21 
Saugus, ‘Mass 28. cteasdts one cadets mates Sie Meet ae cei e 20.21 
Salisbury CentersINe Yom. 2 tase. - cele tele cee a eee 2.00 
StaPetersburgy Plas 2st. Gai cece aa eee ee 10.20 
Sty Johnsbury) Viton. sce ote eee eee eas te eee eee 5:05 
Schuyler Lake MN Yet tae ee eee eee 9.00 
Scranton; ul a. sareeo tees eee oe ae ee. ae ee 15.35 
Sharpsburg; Ts se. hs 2 akvar en hoe eee 6.35 
Smithton; Pacis eaeee Mees es RA a eae Seer 5.42 
Somerville, Mass. (Winter Hill) .................. 16.69 
Nomerville Masser (Hirst yee ee pais ha eee ere 18.10 
Somenville sMiaes sa (lini. ie ov. mat eee ee eee 10.00 
South Acton, Wiasse oc, ccc eer eee 7.90 
Southbridge, Masso (se ane mee Cee ae 34.00 
Southold SIN Y Siew ce ee cee een ee er 25.06 
South’ Paris,’ Mies -:t. "4229s ak Cees Oe eee ee 21.50 
Springteld *Mass!s(St. Pawl:s) meyer eran eee 35.03 
SpringteldMasss (Second) # qane en eerie 4.62 
Springtield! Vite Nearest Se ee ee ee 23.90 
Stafford Conny Weel 5 eke Ae aa ee ee 12.50 
Standing Stones Penn. - yeeeese is 1 Sree ate 1.00 
Stockbridge; JV ts ey sya seia ee eee ee ee 1.07 
Stockton; Ue ss cscs i ney ee csi ete ar eee 10.32 
Stockton) Springs aliens aca erates ae eres eeeee 5.00 
Stoughton’ Wiss". ste ia eee ieee ee 4.00 
SUMO EVN occ ceash cess ge see ene ee 7.86 
sunburst, NioiC oe een sats ae oe eee ee ee 6.00 
Swampscott, Mass:2-.4.. sone. see ote eee 12.39 
Sycamore,/ JHE! (hin: annette eee eee ot eee 5.00 
Syracuse) NY. Lis 5 ey * ee ee salen rete oe 60.00 
Towanda, (Penn. tpi: tere ett sae ee 10.00 
sPurner Center) Mec Aner. ede ee 17.30 
Urbana De i) uy cere ER ee cot tee ee 5.85 
Waltham, Mass. 4.25.0 Geiss. eek ees 25.00 
Waterloo, Lowawces ic da sae aoe ee eee 10.00 
Washington DaiC%, cette oon ene ee eee 11.25 
Watertown, N.Y. S.. canee op ooo ee 48.01 
Waterville, West (ocr et ee ee eee 9.50 
West: Chesterfields oN, Het anc nd 2 eee eee 3.25 
Westbrook; iMesru.cis ee. ees ee ee eee 2.75 
Westville s@nio' a. en ho Soe eee 4.19 
WebsteriCity, Towa ts, .:.s3< 00s ee eee 8.40 
West Parish 6 cise e hes ste Soe Sik ee ee 21.00 
Wievimouth Vissi necia cts nae 3.50 
Wihiteswille' Nt Navn csh.. cde) ote fet eee See 3.70 
anthro 5 JNisrX.5 aamrcterte oars heat. nea a eee ee ee 7.15 
Weoodsyille) Ni Ero eete toe at orn ete ne eee 14.78 
‘Woonsocket: Righ. Sane tratn ce: eee ee 120.00 
WoreestersMiaser(Birst) ete ee ee 175.18 
Worcester), Mass*(AlliSouls)i ssas00. 5 ee re eee 11.00 

$5.064.83 

Supplemental 
(Payments made through other agencies) 

ddartiord; Conn’ ~. 22: 2 Uri. Syne ey See. : $ 20.40 
Rochester sNa Ys itecs. cc. hele Oe eae 196.75 

$5,281.98 


We say the old forms of religion decay and that a skepticism 
devastates the community. I do not think it can be cured 
or stayed by any modification of theologic creeds, much less 
by theologic discipline. The cure for false theology is mother- 
wit. Forget your books and traditions, and obey your moral 
perceptions at this hour—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANOTHER KINDRED SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in those letters which tell of the writers 
having taken the Leader by its various names for so long a time. 

May I add my mite by saying that in an old-fashioned chest 
of one hundred years ago at my old home in Canton, N. Y., I can 
find copies of the Christian Ambassador, as it then was called, 
with my grandfather’s name on, dating back to 1845, possibly 
1840. It has been in the Wait family ever since. 

Edith Wait Colson. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


* * 


SOME DAY WE WILL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
We enjoy your cruising articles and often wonder why 
Johannes does not Cruise in Texas. 
EL S.C. 


* * 


A DISCIPLE OF MENCKEN BLOWS OFF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that marines are pouring into China, ostensibly to 
save Americans, but with an eye and a half on the rich China 
trade, the blessings of Mr. Kellogg are fully apparent. 

Those of us, walking in the gutter, who read H. L. Mencken, 
have been entertained of late by Mr. Kellogg’s inspired per- 
formances in Nicaragua and Mexico. One would think that Mr. 
Kellogg had been reading “The Message to Garcia,” or the 
homilies of Dr. Frank Crane. Yet the writer doubts whether 
Hubbard, Harold Bell Wright, or even Walt Mason, could have 
made the United States look more ridiculous than has the hon- 
orable Secretary of State. 

Whether he is engaged in hustling marines to Nicaragua 
at the intimation of the British consul in that country to the 
effect that Great Britain deems it advisable to send a cruiser as 
a “place of refuge’’ for her nationals, and then expresses himself 
satisfied that the United States has made it unnecessary by the 
additional marines, or in bullying Mexico, or, as at present, rush- 
ing troops and many fighting ships to China, Mr. Kellogg with 
machine like regularity makes himself obnoxious to civilized 
minorities in every country. 

In the case of Nicaragua that country is 174 times smaller 
than the United States; it was engaged in a struggle to see 
whether a notorious bully like Diaz could be thrown out. But 
the hopes and aspirations of a struggling people must not inter- 
fere with big business. And the action in sending more marines 
when the English representative “had the honor to request” 
contrasts forcibly with the attitude of Grover Cleveland in a 
similar case. Though Cleveland was a statesman, and, even more, 
aman. 

In the bullying of Mexico the writer is reminded of what a 
large benefactor of a college very near to Boston once said: 
“Damn the Mexicans, the Administration ought to put the 
screws on them and then we could make some money.” The 
gentleman, if living now, could certainly enjoy himself. The 


chief gainers by the Mexican policy will be Doheny, who helped . 


corrupt a previous Administration, and Hearst, who is a cor- 
rupting influence all the time. 

In China Mr. Kellogg, who was once, if you please, ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Saint James, is following the English lead. 
So far the marines, or the navy, have succeeded in recovering one 
motor boat, stolen from the Standard Oil Company, and in 
killing some scores of Chinese. However, probably they will 
not be missed, except by relatives, and they did not, one can be 
sure, leave any property to amount to anything. 

In marked contrast with the action of the British and 
American forces at Shanghai has been the action of the Japanese. 
While the fighting forces of the white man’s civilization, the 
Christian countries, were pouring shells into crowded streets, 


the Japanese, the heathen, sent one unarmed second lieutenant 
ashore. He succeeded in bringing off over one hundred and sixty 
Japanese without the firing of a Japanese gun. Nor do the 
Chinese have cause to love the Japanese. 

Granted that the English had lost heavily in pounds ster- 
ling and that China’s freedom means the end of British exploita- 
tion, it was a peculiar performance from the representatives of 
a nation that calls itself a “‘sporting nation.” It confirmed what 
many knew already and more suspected, that the Englishman is 
a rotten loser, particularly when hit in the pocketbook. Owing 
to Mr. Kellogg, the United States appears in the same light to 
the average Chinaman. 

The writer believes that after China is subdued or throws 
off “the white man’s burden,” and after Nicaragua and Mexico 
have been put in their places, the marines might well be used 
in maintaining a semblance of law and order in the large cities of 
this country. Then the missionaries can be put to Christian- 
izing the large number of Americans who sorely need to learn 
one commandment in particular, “Thou shalt not steal,’ without 
or within the law, by shrewd means or foul, by misrepresenta- 
tion or holdups, by clever contracts or blackjacks, by business 
“deals’”’ or machine guns, by crooked advertising or raw, crude 
“slicker”? methods, by political graft or private arrangement 
with an easy judge. 

In fact missionaries can be used for the next several thou- 
sand years, until the United States is as safe and decent as boos- 
ters would have us believe it is at present. 

It has been said that China had the highest rate of honesty 
of any country because of the breakdown of the legal system, and 
perhaps that will be the solution very shortly in these United 
States. 

The puzzled soul who can not understand why every in- 
telligent person reads Mencken, Sinclair Lewis and other “‘Bol- 
shevists,” needs but to follow the twistings of the kept press, ° 
which means, with the exception of the Springfield Republican 
and a few others, every daily newspaper. If every news article 
in the kept press is not doctored for propaganda purposes the 
writer will cheerfully eat his hat. 

Your red-blooded he-man one hundred per cent patriot 
who roars for jingoistic tactics in foreign affairs does not per- 
ceive that tyranny abroad means tyranny at home, that a gagged 
press leads to infinite abuse of ordinary people, that sitting on 
the safety valve is too much like Louis XIV with his ‘After 
me the deluge.” 

Harry Daugherty, no mean witness, spoke of “the little 
group of hard-faced men sitting in a smoke-filled room who 
decide the destiny of the United States.’”” Theodore Roosevelt, 
who knew whereof he spoke, once mentioned “the men with 
hard faces and soft bodies who knew exactly what they wanted 
and exactly how to get it.’’ Lloyd George hit the nail squarely 
on the head when he flung in the faces of the men who bore 
England’s proudest names, ““You gentlemen, whose fingers are 
dripping with the fat of centuries of special privilege.”” Change 
centuries to years and the statement applies to the little group 
of hard-faced men who know exactly what they want and ex- 
actly how to get it; who are in the saddle and riding hard on the 
complacent masses who, generally having a full belly and a clean 
shirt for Sunday, are not at all interested in the ideals, however 
imperfectly expressed, of small or weak countries. 

With the exception of Mencken and Lewis, there are none 
who dare break a lance against the iron wall of popular prejudice 
fostered by a kept press. 

It is a far ery from the little band of starving Continentals 
who stumbled through the ice and snow, reddened by their 
bleeding feet, to an age dominated by money alone. It is a wide 
gulf between John Paul Jones on the rail of a sinking ship, built 
in a bygone age, instilling his own stubborn courage into the 
hearts of the reeling handful that clung to victory, to an age 
where ‘‘the counting house is the idol, and money is the god” 
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of the gentlemen who control the destiny of this country, that 
incredible sacrifice made possible. 

Perhaps history is bunk, but other nations with a greater 
place in the world of their day have sunk to a name. This 
country may well profit by their example. 

Reader. 
* * 


PUZZLING AND PLEASING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
May I be allowed space to address E. R. B. in reply to 


an article in the Leader of April 2 when the picture of the editor 


was desired? 

Some years ago, when the editor was cruising around the 
world, I found a picture of himself and his wife, given in the 
Leader, which was taken in Tokyo, Japan. I clipped that out 
from the Leader and have it at this day. 

Last August, when the annual Pilgrimage was held in the 
old meeting-house in Langdon, N. H., Dr. van Schaick honored 
the place and occasion by being there, and was one of the speak- 
ers among the twelve or thirteen clergymen present. Later we 
found there were camera men present also, for from time to time 
we received pictures taken of the historic old meeting-house, 
now a century and a quarter of age, and to our delight in one 
picture of a group sent was a fine picture of the editor, standing 
one side of the entrance to the church. 

Now we have two portraits of Dr. van Schaick, of which he 
has no knowledge! 

Another picture of the same group was a likeness of the 
writer, standing on the new cement steps in front of the open 
door to the church. It has always been a puzzle to me how 
those good folks from Rev. Mr. Lobdell’s church secured that 
snapshot of me. Any way, we were mighty glad of the editor’s 
portrait. 

I might mention here that the program for the annual Pil- 
grimage for next August to be held in Langdon, is already being 
madeup. This may be borne in mind, although some time ahead. 

S. Age: 


* * 


THE LOGICAL MAN GETS BACK AT US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reverting to your comment on my letter in the Leader, I 
would say that I have no disposition to keep up discussion, and 
unwillingness to seem to be critical. 

The thing I am anxious to do is to exert such influence as I 
have toward getting you on the right track (thanks are not neces- 
sary). I recognize that you are going to be a very considerable 
factor in things, particularly in our own church, and it may be 
in times that will try men’s souls. 

Now, am I not right in taking the position that in any form 
of civilized society there must be something which all men 
obey and to which all men owe allegiance? In a republic that 
thing is the law as the expression of the people’s will. No man 
can be so high that he can disobey the law, nor yet so wise nor 
so good. 

I fail to see how we can put any other thing in the place 
which I have here assigned to the law. We can not even put 
there abstract right, because that requires somebody to deter- 
mine what abstract right is. You and I do not agree, and even 


less do we agree with certain third parties who could be men-° 


tioned. 

If we are to take the position that, after the law is enacted, 
obedience to it may still be a matter of choice, upon the ground 
of right or some other ground, law ceases to be sovereign and we 
have no civilized order but chaos. You can not consistently 
say that you will put the bootlegger in jail for breaking the law, 
because his breaking the law is bad, and then purpose to break 
some other law which seems to you vicious and hold that you are 
morally justified in doing so. Not only can you not do this 
consistently, but you can not do it long at all, for the whole 
thought system on which that is based is faulty. 

Are you not in error when you say you will not let a count 


of noses decide right or wrong for you? That isn’t the thing 
decided in law-making. The thing decided is conduct of public 
character and consent to the general course. As a matter of 
course, we are forced to consent in scores and hundreds of gov- 
ernmental things which we believe wrong policy and even vicious 
policy. The prohibitionist for years consented to a license sys- 
tem because it was the majority will; the free trader consents 
to the tariff system for the same reason. A great many of us are 
in the same frame of mind about capital punishment, believing 
it to be a vicious policy. 

In like manner, it seems to me, when my country has de- 
cided to go to war, I am obligated to support the decree which 
makes war, and my moral responsibility has stopped at the 
point where I was over-ridden by the majority will. 

If we should carry your logic to its end, should we not split 
human society into innumerable tribes and factions, each con- 
tending for its conception of right and each losing all chance in 
the chaos to advance right at all? : 
William P. F. Ferguson. 


It seems to us that this discussion is more or less academic. 
Our friend is right in the main. This government of ours, im- 
perfect as it is, has not been secured without an immense amount 
of toil and sacrifice. It marks an enormous advance in human 
history. A citizen ought to put up with much that he does not 
like before he takes the grave step of rebelling. 

If it were overthrown, the chances are that something far 
worse would take its place. Evolution in government, not revo- 
lution, is the true method of progress. We are for evolution, 
change, improvement, although even that is under the severe 
condemnation of the ultra conservative, and for proposing con- 
stitutional amendments in a constitutional way men often are 
called Bolshevik. 

But can we give up the inalienable right of revolution? The 
Sons of the Revolution sometimes vociferously abdicate where 
that right is involved. But can a Christian who thinks things 
through follow their example? In our opinion he can not. 

There is but one sovereignty to which we owe unquestioning 
obedience. It is God speaking through conscience. If this 
puts us on the level with the bootlegger so must it be. We had 
an idea it put us a little nearer the level of Peter and John, who, 
when they were forbidden to teach in the name of Jesus, an- 
swered and said, ‘“Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.”’ 

The Editor. 
* * 


ANOTHER PHASE OF THE MATTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the interesting discussion now going on concerning our 
affiliation with churches of kindred spirit one phase of the matter 
does not seem to have received much, if any, consideration. 

We refer to the economic side of it. Where no insuperable 
differences divide churches it is a question whether they can 
much longer afford to maintain so many small denominations. 
They certainly can not if with their meager incomes they try to 


‘carry out what are deemed by their constituencies ambitious 


and impracticable programs. 

Take our own church as an example. Why three theological 
schools for sixty-two students? Why an expensive headquarters 
and so many highly salaried officials for the little business re- 
ported? Why expensive meetings of Boards of Trustees and 
Cabinets when their large programs are not supported by the 
local churches? The more we pay for leadership the less we seem 
to follow it. Small business concerns with a costly upkeep have 
to give way to larger ones, more economically managed. Little 
churches in a village are combining to make one good one. Why 
not denominations? 

There may not be much sentiment in this; but cold facts 
have a way of asserting themselves. At the present time our 
work is planned and officered, apparently, far beyond our means, 
or at any rate beyond our inclination. And if that is the way the 
local churches feel, there is no use laying out ambitious policies 
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which they will not support. That I am not guessing at this, 
“among other evidences the Year Book for 1927 shows that the 
church in which in 1923 the General Convention formulated the 
Five Year Program, the church in which it was ratified in 1925, 
and the church where the General Convention is to meet this 
October, are none of them contributing to the Five Year Program. 
Why so much Convention oratory over nothing? 

The fact probably is, and the Hartford Convention will have 
to face it, that. unless we are satisfied to go on in a quiet way 
filling a relatively small place in the world, we will have to link 
up with some larger denomination more economically adminis- 
tered and with no prejudice to our optimistic contribution to 
religious thought and life. Talk is cheap, but nothing else. 

We seem to have come to the end of large plans and small 
performance. 
ps If we want to be “a big church” some one else will have to 
show us how. 


Vincent HE. Tomlinson. 
* * 


EARLY DAYS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Being in a reminiscent mood, it has occurred to me that you 
might like to know something of Universalism in Indiana and 
Illinois, about the middle of the last century. 

I was born in Decatur County, Indiana, in 1835. 

From my first recollection the battle-royal was raging be- 
tween Brimstone Orthodoxy and Ballou Universalism. 

There were many men in those days whose minds had been 
awakened by reading and study of the Bible and books like the 
“Thomas and Ely Debate,” and they were inspired with the zeal 
to spread the new-found truth; obeying the injunction “to go 
forth and preach the gospel” wherever they could get a hearing, 
in schoolhouses, private houses, barns, groves, and occasion- 
ally were admitted to a court-house. 
church was opened to such heresy. 

The scattered Universalists in those days, like most pion- 
eers, were hospitable people, and gave the traveling preachers a 
cordial reception and the best they had. 

My father’s house, though small, was often so visited. 

Among those thus entertained in our home, I remember 
the following: E. Manford, E. M. Knapp, Jonathan Kidwell, 
Judah Babcock, Bernarsdell, Wright, Banta, Kalor, and others 
whose names I have forgotten. 

W. B. Linell, who lived in Southeastern Ohio, had a string 
of appointments across Indiana and Illinois to the Mississippi 
river. There was a little church at Andersonville, five miles 
from our home, where he held Sunday services on fifth Sun- 
days; otherwise he held services on week evenings. Preaching at 
two or three places each week, he filled these appointments 
regularly unless prevented by storms or high waters. 

B. F. Foster and W. W. Curry were leading preachers and 
debaters, but did not travel so much as these I have mentioned. 

The Star in the West was published in Cincinnati, and the 
New Covenant in Chicago. E. M. Knapp published a paper in 
Terre Haute, and another in Indianapolis, the names of which I 
have forgotten, and Jonathan Kidwell published one called the 
Independent. 

These papers furnished means of communication between 
these pioneer pastors and their scattered flocks. 

Every week would appear a long list of appointments, and 
an exposition of one or more texts of scripture, supposed to favor 
Orthodox teaching. 

Then a storm arose among the Universalist ministers. 
Kidwell was a heretic among heretics. He did not believe in the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, nor in some of the miracles, and 
he didn’t believe in the creation as told in Genesis; and he said 
that Moses could not —did not—write the books of the Penta- 
teuch, as they were written long after his time. 

Most of the ministers disagreed with him. They depended 
on the Bible to prove their doctrine, and if the Bible was not 
inspired, where was their proof? The discussion waxed so warm 


Of course, no Orthodox. 


that the Indiana Convention split, and each faction held separate 
meetings for two or three years. After Kidwell’s death they came 
together again in opposition to the common enemy. 

Did all this preaching bear any fruit? : 

There were several churches organized, but only a few had 
houses of worship, and fewer still had regular pastors; so most 
of them ceased to be. Some held on and became strong sup- 
porters of the faith. 

But this was not all. Hundreds of people had their minds 
awakened and lived happier and better lives for the preaching 
they had heard in this crude way, and they helped to liberalize 
the Orthodox churches. 

My father always took one or more of these pioneer pub- 
lications, and after his death in 1857 I continuéd his subscriptions; 
also took Manford’s Magazine from its inception in 1857. In 1860 
several of these weeklies were merged in the New Covenant, then 
edited by Dr. and Mrs. Livermore. Since then my name has 
been carried on the various subscription lists of the papers which 
have succeeded or merged with the New Covenant, until now it 
comes each week on the Christian Leader, and I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that by reason of an endowed subscription it 
will continue to come to my children and grandchildren as long 
as it shall continue to be published. 

W. W. Bowler. 


Pomona, Calif. 
* * 


THE FAR VIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The description from your “eighth story front’ interested 
us very much. We appreciate something of the view from your 
windows, as we enjoy a portion of it, but from an opposite direc- 
tion. We wonder if you see our hill. 

Our home is on the elevation known as Mt. Washington, 
part of which is in Chelsea, and part in Everett. Chelsea has 
four hills: the Government Grounds, upon which are the Marine 
and Naval Hospitals, Bellingham Hill, a bit farther to the east, 
Powder Horn, easily located because of its Soldiers’ Home, and 
farther back and to the left, our hill. 

So, from our front windows, we look across our city, across 
Boston, and on to the Blue Hills, where we see, on a clear day, 
the Observatory, seemingly directly in a line from our house. 

Like yourself, we see many of the historic landmarks—the 
steeple of the old North Church, Bunker Hill Monument, the 
State House Dome, and of course the Custom House Tower, and 
tall office buildings. From the third story, our range is restricted 
a little by Powder Horn, but we see from South Boston around to 
Tufts College. From our third story, facing east, we look across 
Winthrop, catch a bit of Allerton, and easily pick up in the eve- 
ning the 2-2 of the Graves lighthouse, and the 1-4-3 of Minot’s. 

We have watched from our windows a few of the history 
marking “events.” We watched the ‘‘Round the World Fliers” 
come home to the East Boston Airport. We saw the first Air 
Mail planes fly forth. We watched the ill-fated ‘Shenandoah’ 
as she hovered above Boston and other cities, in honor of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s presence at the Cambridge celebration two or 
three summers ago. And, of course, we see nightly, when clear 
enough, the guiding light of the Air Pilot as it throws its wide 
beams round and round. 

In the daytime we are bathed in sunshine, and in the 
evening we, too, look out upon stars above and stars below. 

Cale tue 
* a 


THE MYSTICISM WHICH CARES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial, “The Mysticism Which Cares,” is a perfect 
reconciliation, it seems to me, between “theism” and “human- 
ism.” Humanity? Yes! God-consciousness? Yes! A God- 
conscious Humanity would make for a Christlike world—the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

A. W. Littlefield. 

Middleborough, Mass. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


EXPLOITING CHILDHOOD 


We do not speak of conditions in the cotton mills. We are 
not thinking of practises in other industries. We have no refer- 
ence, at this moment, to the hideous revelations made by the 
League of Nations in regard to the world traffic in white slaves. 
We refer instead to something that is being done in the name of 
Jesus Christ. Elements in the Christian Church to which the 
community has a right to look for enlightened spiritual guid- 
ance are scrambling to exploit childhood in the hope of profits 
as illicit, of their kind, as any ever wrung by a conscienceless 
manufacturer from the labor of children at the loom. In the 
name of evangelism—that sacred word that has been defiled so 
often that it is at last almost a common butt—this horrible thing 
is being done. It is time to call a halt. . . . A child who has 
been under Mrs. McPherson’s training has been brought to New 
York by the Rev. John Roach Straton, developed there into a 
newspaper prodigy, carried to Chicago and there similarly 
exploited, and is soon to be taken back to New York again, there 
to head an evangelistic campaign in which numbers of the 
strong Protestant congregations of the city are uniting.—Chris- 
tian Century. . 

* * 


A SOUTHERNER ON UNIVERSALISTS 


But the thing I am driving at is this. Universalists, I say, 
Universalists have had better foothold in the South, if it may 
be said that they have had a foothold at all, than other denomina- 
tions representing the liberal religious wing, but in the face of 
it they have become as orthodox as the strictest fundamentalist 
so far as grasping and adopting anything new is concerned, and 
we see as a result a gradual decay. Then there is another class 
that may not be called orthodox, but who are so downright lazy 
mentally that they are perfectly willing to sit back and let things 
rock along as they will rather than exert themselves enough to 
make the church which they claim to represent of any real 
value to the people which it should serve. 

Anything new so far as this class is concerned stands just 
about as much chance as I would in a fundamental camp. What 
we really need is to see things as they are and get busy.—The 
New Herald (Atlanta). 


* * 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The very inclusive idea and ideal of the kingdom of God is 
given a larger place than ever in the terminology, and, we firmly 
believe, in the aims and strivings of the Church of Christ in 
general. Our own Evangelical Church is no exception so far as 
this fact is concerned. And the concept of the kingdom of God 
is, so to speak, being ‘“‘brought down to earth.” Still being under- 
stood as “the far-off divine event, towards which the whole 
creation moves,” it is a hope and an achievement for present 
realization. 

The kingdom is coming all the time. Every newly converted 
soul; every achievement of character by an individual; every 
new motive and act of righteousness; every triumph of the group, 
in or out of the church, over evil; every word or deed that im- 
proves the quality of human life—is a coming of the kingdom. 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, from whose writings all our quotations 
in this editorial, not otherwise credited, are taken, tells of a 
Russian student who refused to serve in the army because he 
believed war to be contrary to the kingdom of God. His com- 
mander told him his “idea’’ was right, but that the kingdom 
had not yet come. “No, sire,” the student answered, “it may 
not have come for you, but it has come for me.” ‘The kingdom 
has come in its essential meaning as soon as there is one person 
in the world who has attained the Abba-crying experience and 
who has added to this upward relationship of love to God the 
outward reaching attitude of love to all men—the relationship 
of brothers.” 

And this leads to the thought of how the kingdom grows. 


It comes not by ‘“‘observation,” Jesus said, not as buildings go 
up and machinery is constructed to set it forward, though these 
may be signs that it is on the way, or here. Of course it can 
not come without the power of the King, God Himself; but on 
the human side, the kingdom expands only “as fast as this con- 
tagion of love, awakened by the perfect incarnation of it, con- 
quers men’s hearts, and\ carries them into this way of life. . . . 
The great spiritual question for any man is, how seriously he 
takes this way of life, how far he is ready to grow with Christ, 
how completely he trusts love as a method, how determined he 
is to back his ‘idea’ with his life and with all he holds dear.’’—The 


Evangelical Messenger. 
* * 


NOT CONTROVERSY BUT MODERNISM 


We quoted Dr. Gage and Dr. Rosselle last week in these 
columns without prejudice and without approval. As a matter 
of fact we do not at all agree with their conclusions. The mis- 
fortune is not in “the modernist-fundamentalist discussion,’ 
but in the prevalence of modernism. We believe that a vast 
service has been rendered to our denomination by the exposure 
of modernism, which is so contrary to the teaching of the Word 
of God. The spirit of the discussion may not always have been 
what it should have been, but the eyes of our denomination have 
been opened to the peril that existed and still exists. We have 
been “with the denomination” and “for the denomination’ 
from the start, but with all due respect to those who differ with 
us, we propose to continue to stand for the full inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the supernatural birth of Christ, the vicarious death 
of Christ, the bodily resurrection of Christ and the blessed hope 
of his return according to his promise. If the teaching of these 
doctrines and the exposing of the error of those who reject them 
be controversy, we shall have to be counted ‘‘controversialists.’’ 
To take any other position, would to us be denying our Mas- 
ter.—The Watchman Examiner (Baptist). 


* * 


BAD PSYCHOLOGY 


In the nature of the case it must be remembered that there 
is no force outside Protestantism that can save it and make it 
effective. Its salvation and its strengthening must come from 
within. 

We confess that we are more than a little tired of .these 
Protestant disparagers of Protestantism, with their gloomy 
pessimism and their mock-heroics and insincere patter about 
Roman Catholicism. The chief need at the present hour is that 
Protestants should make use of such religious freedom as they 
have already won in acquiring new freedom, and that they should 
use that freedom for the glorification of God, by manifesting 
faith in themselves, faith in their fellow men, and faith in the 
untrammeled quest of truth and an equally untrammeled pursuit 
of righteousness in personal and social life. If critics of Protes- 
tantism can help toward this end, well and good; but pessimistic 
vaporings, such as the Atlantic has permitted the Rev. Herbert 
Parrish to pour out to its readers, have little value in attain- 
ing the end, which Mr. Parrish himself seems to suggest as de- 
sirable in a couple of paragraphs at the close of his diatribe. 
If Mr. Parrish had really in view the preservation and strength- 
ening of “‘the passionate assertion of liberty and truth” as what 
he calls “the undying values of Protestantism,’ he might better 
have been engaged in clearing the atmosphere than in raising so 
much dust by so much tilting at windmills. The very confes- 
sion in the close of his article that these are “the undying values 
of Protestantism’’ constitutes the condemnation of the title 
and spirit of the article as a whole. Unless Mr. Parrish believes 
that it is these “undying values of Protestantism’? that are 
breaking up, to speak of the “break-up of Protestantism’ is an 
offense against the very thing in which he professes to believe. 
It is a case of poor vision and bad psychology.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. a 
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Understanding Our World 


JOINT OR INDEPENDENT ACTION? 


Should the United States formulate with Great Britain a 
common Chinese policy? Or should our Government insist 
upon maintaining its independence of action? If the former, 
should unity of policy extend to the pooling of military forces 
under a unified command? Or should the marines and gunboats 
of the United States be employed solely for the protection of 
American citizens on their way out from the interior points 
and in the coast ports? Implicit in these queries—raised in an 
acute form by the present discussions in London, Washington, 
Peking and other capitals as to the note or notes to be sent to 
the Nationalist Government because of the Nanking incident— 
are fundamentally irreconcilable points of view. 

Those who favor unity of action argue that only through the 
prompt and concerted use of all the available military strength 
ean the complete victory of ‘‘militarism, brigandage and Bolshe- 
vism”’ be prevented. The statement of the Shanghai Chamber 
of Commerce, April 3, and the inflammatory dispatches of 
Frederick Moore of the New York Times are typical expressions 
of this body of opinion. 

Other organizations and individuals with equal experience 
in Chinese affairs insist that only through the maintenance of 
freedom of action and by the adoption of a constructive policy 
can the United States avoid being made a catspaw for the com- 
mercial and imperialistic interests of Great Britain in the Yang- 
tse valley and of other powers elsewhere. These observers 
believe that Chinese Nationalism, though temporarily and 
partially under Bolshevik influence, contains the essential seeds 
of Chinese rehabilitation. They insist that unity of action of 
the powers led by Great Britain would further inflame the anti- 


foreign feeling of the Chinese, discredit the moderates in the 


Kuomintang and exalt the power of Moscow. 

The “strong-arm” advocates point to the following recent 
developments in support of their thesis: the seemingly conclusive 
evidence that the looting in Nanking was deliberately planned 
and carried out by Nationalist troops; the effectiveness of the 
British and American barrage* in stopping the attack on for- 
eigners; the reported attacks on the Japanese and other con- 
cessions; the dissensions in the Kuomintang, and the growing 
‘strength of the radicals as evidenced by the limitations recently 
placed by the Central Executive Committee upon the power of 
the commanding general, Chang Kai-shek, a moderate. 

The advocates of conciliation retort that most of these 
reported events, in so far as they may prove to have been true, 
show the danger and futility of coercion. They add: in the con- 
quest of half of China by the Nationalists, only one American 
-and ten or twelve other foreigners have been killed; despite in- 
ternal dissensions in the Kuomintang the Nationalist army is 
-advancing steadily and even Frederick Moore now forecasts 
the fall of Peking. 

The Shanghai Chamber of Commerce proposes in fact 
nothing less than war against the Nationalists. How else could 
“unified action by the powers . . . suppress disorder and re- 
-store conditions favorable to the maintenance of a responsible 
-government (and achieve) security for foreign lives and property 
in all the treaty ports. . . . and recover all foreign properties 
-which have been destroyed or confiscated?”’ Similarly, what 
but war is the suggested ‘naval activity from Shanghai to Han- 
kow, practically cutting: off the North from South China and 
rendering the Nationalists unable, militarily or otherwise, to 
-operate through a British blockade along the river?” 

There is no responsible opinion in Washington favorable 
to participation in such grandiose adventures. Unity of action 
is not likely to go further than the presentation by the United 
States, concurrently with similar action by the other powers, 


*Contrary to the implication in the News Bulletin, Vol. VI, 


No. 21, April 1, 1927, latest reports indicate that only a few © 


«Chinese were killed. 


of its demands on the Nationalist Government for reparation 
for the Nanking outrages. The United States’ communication 
is not expected to be in any sense an ultimatum. 

But the tragic fact will remain. An epoch-making world 
situation is being handled by diplomats and naval officers trained 
in the minutiae of formal procedure and accustomed to ultimate 
reliance upon force. As an editorial in the New York Herald 
Tribune, April 4, discerningly says, “It is a situation which re- 
duces the legalism of diplomacy to something of an absurdity.” 

* * 


THE “MYSTERY”? NOTES 


The cloak of secrecy has been partially removed from the 
diplomatic notes recently exchanged between Mexico and the 
United States. It appears from an obviously State Depart- 
ment-inspired dispatch to the New York Times March 28, that 
these mysterious communications concerned a series of “forged 
documents,’’ which were alleged to have been stolen from the 
American Embassy in Mexico City. Photographs of these 
documents were shown by President Calles to Mr. George Barr 
Baker, a private American citizen, when he was in Mexico a 
few weeks ago, with the suggestion that he put them in the hands 
of President Coolidge. It is charged that these papers consist 
of messages and memoranda from Secretary Kellogg and other 
officials to American governmental representatives in Mexico 
encouraging revolutionary activities against the Calles Govern- 
ment, in order to create such a condition of unrest that ‘‘the 
United States could support a candidate for President of Mexico 
who would be pliant to American influence.”’ = 

Washington insists that these documents are either com- 
plete forgeries or have had forged portions interpolated in 
them; and that they ‘“‘were cleverly designed to foment trouble 
between Mexico and the United States. The evident purpose 
of those concerned with them was to cause a break between the 
two countries.” 

* * 

In answer to the United States’ invitation that it be repre- 
sented in “‘some manner’ at the Naval Conference in Geneva, 
France, after various delays, replied, April 4, that’ it must for 
the present defer its decision. This, in view of Briand’s strenu- 
ous fight to secure permission to send unofficial representatives, 
may be tantamount to a declination. 

News Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
* * * 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN CHINA 


American missionaries and educators who have kept their 
heads in spite of the untoward events in Nanking still insist 
that the policy of friendly understanding with regard to Chinese 
aspirations for national independence and unity is not only just 
but expedient. Dr. Hume, until recently for twenty years head 
of Yale-in-China, reminds us that China is “passing through six 
revolutions at once—political, economic, educational, social, 
industrial and religious.” He looks to see American educators 
and missionaries resume their work in a wider field, on a greater 
scale, after these disturbances, in a China unified and inspired 
by a national consciousness, and by no means Red. 

Convinced that more information from impartial observers 
will be welcome to its readers, the World has arranged for a 
series of weekly cablegrams from Shanghai by Thomas F. Mil- 
lard, the chief American authority upon China. Mr. Millard’s 
sympathy for the Chinese desire for national regeneration does 
not blind him, as a shrewd observer, to the difficulties in the 
way. In his first cablegram, printed to-day, he points out how 
impossible it would be to pacify China by war moves from out- 
side, and how unfortunately the piling up of forces in Shanghai 
far too feeble for conquest and much too strong for mere protec- 
tion makes it hard to deal calmly with the situation. More light 
upon what is going on behind the scenes is surely needed.— New 
York World, 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Three Religious Faiths Form a Commission 

The organization of a permanent commission on better 
understanding, composed of Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
has been announced by Isaac Landman, editor of the American 
Hebrew. : 

Nine representatives of the three faiths have undertaken 
to function as the permanent commission. They are Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America; Martin Conboy, knight commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great; Victor J. Dowling, presiding 
justice of the appellate division of the Supreme Court of New 
York; the Rev. Francis P. Duffy, president of the Rainbow 
Division Veterans’ Association; Dr. W.H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University; Irving Lehman, judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the state of New York; Henry Morgenthau, former 
American Ambassador to Turkey; Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School; and Dr. Stephen S. Wise, rabbi of Free 
Synagogue of New York. 

According to Mr. Lehman, the commission is to be free of 
private religious views of doctrines or beliefs, and questions 
touching international relations shall be out of its province. 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union held recently the reports of the various departments 
showed a busy and active year. The receipts for the year were 
$127,299 and the expenses $126,619. Hight different clubs have 
been active during the year. A group working in co-operation 
with the Young People’s Religious Union has arranged and 
conducted a series of Saturday afternoon meetings for the pur- 
pose of interesting strangers within the city and creating a spirit 
of friendship. The department of Social Service reported that 
2,500 mothers and children were given vacations in the country 
during the summer. 


An Extraordinary Pastoral Letter 

Ten bishops and thirty prominent ministers and church 
officials of the South have recently issued an “Appeal to Indus- 
trial Leaders of the South,” in which they point out that life in a 
mill village under company control is not the best training 
ground for citizenship, and urge that these villages should be 
merged as rapidly as is consistent with safety into the larger 
community. 


A Social Service Quarterly 

An important new quarterly in the field of social work is 
the Social Service Review, edited by the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration of the University of 
Chicago. 

The March issue, the first, includes, among other articles, 
“The Budget of the Unskilled Laborer,” by Lillian Houghteling; 
“Negro Mortality Rates in Chicago,’ by H. L. Harris, Jr.; 
“Frontiers of Control in Public Welfare Administration,” by 
Sophronisba B. Breckinridge. The new magazine is published 
by the University of Chicago Press at a subscription rate of 
$4.00 per year. 


Vespers: A Retrospect 1914-1928 

The vesper services of the University of Iowa have been held 
from 1914. Prof. C. T. W. Patrick, chairman of the committee, 
has recently had compiled some statistics which are of interest 
both to the general public and to the alumni of the university. 
These statistics cover the years from September, 1914, to June, 
1928. In these figures are included the baccalaureate speakers. 
There have been 110 services held, conducted by eighty-six 
speakers, of whom seven were women. The majority of the 
speakers are naturally clergymen (forty-three), or university 
men whose field is Applied Christianity or the History of Re- 


ligion (seventeen). Next in numbers are college presidents 
(twelve), business men (two), authors (two), newspaper men 
(two), and one Y. M. C. A. man. 

The committee makes no conscious effort to have equal 
representation of the various religions or sects in the state; it 
secures the services of outstanding men irrespective of religious 
affiliation. The program is made up usually a year in advance, 
for the men who best represent religious thought are much in 
demand and it is not always possible to obtain their services. 
The statistics of religious affiliation are therefore particularly 
interesting: Baptists fourteen, Brethren one, Catholic six, Con- 
gregational twenty-eight, Disciple two, Episcopal seven, Ethical 
Culture two, Evangelical one, Friend one, Hebrew three, Lu- 
theran three, Methodist Episcopal sixteen, Presbyterian thir- 
teen, Unitarian five, unknown eight. Of course, there are 
speakers in each faith whose services the committee would be 
glad to obtain, but these, very often despite repeated invitations, 
are unable to leave their church or diocese. 

These vesper services have interested more and more of the 
students of the university and the people of Iowa City, and are 
of course heard by radio over all the state. On certain occa- 
sions, notably when the Bishop of London and when Miss Jane 
Addams spoke, the service was held in the Iowa Memorial 
Union, now the largest hall on the campus. Nearly 2,000 per- 
sons heard Miss Addams. The average attendance at a uni- 
versity vespers is well over 1,400. 


A Methodist Episcopal Temple 

“Put the Cross in the Skyline” is the slogan that has been 
adopted for the campaign to raise $1,500,000 to complete the 
building of the Broadway Temple in New York City. An 
illuminating revolving cross is to be placed over the tower. It 
will be thirty-four feet high and of sufficient power to throw its 
rays for a distance of twenty-six and a half miles in all directions; 
and from its height of 719 feet above the Hudson at New York’s 
highest point it will be a beacon for the ships far out at sea. 


The New Editor of the Christian Herald ~* 

The Rev. Daniel A. Poling, D. D., has accepted the office 
of editor-in-chief of the Christian Herald, pioneer interdenomi- 
national weekly religious magazine. Dr. Poling has for a long 
time been a contributing editor. He will not relinquish his 
pastorate of the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, Fifth 
Avenue and 29th Street, where he succeeded the late Dr. David 
James Burrell. He will likewise continue as director of the 
J. C. Penney Foundation. 

Dr. Poling is president of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor and president of the Greater New York Federation 
of Churches, He will continue to preach weekly before the young 
people’s conference of the federation, which is broadcast by sta- 
tion WEAF and associated stations. 

As editor of the Christian Herald, Dr. Poling succeeds Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of ‘In His Steps, or What Would 
Jesus Do,” who has held the office for the last five years. 


Prizes for Essays 

A group of men, including many leading educators and 
publicists, have offered prizes for essays on “Germany and the 
League,’”’ the essays to be based upon Stresemann’s address 
on the day Germany entered the League of Nations and Briand’s 
reply. 

One set of prizes, which are $100, $50 and $25, is offered 
to students in colleges and another set to students under thirty 
years of age not in colleges. 

Full details may be secured from the supervising committee 
of which Professor Faust of Cornell University is chairman, and 


* which may be reached at 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, 


DACs 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The integrity of one’s own mind is of infinitely more value than adherence to any creed or system.—Luther Burbank. 


The numerous books and articles on 
“Fear” appearing these days are, generally 
speaking, of four sorts: of optimistic 
poetry (anthologies); of more or less 
traditional religious tenets; of some faith- 
healing cult; and of the so-called ‘‘new”’ 
psychology with its ductless glands or its 
technique of psychoanalysis. These writ- 
ings are no doubt severally helpful to a 
few sentimental, a few occult, a few tech- 
nically trained, readers; but they do not 
make a general appeal. The poetry books 
do not speak to the more prosaic man, 
the occult book misses the matter-of-fact 
mind, the technical work is “all Greek” 
to the man in the street. Fear, the Auto- 
biography of James Edwards, by J. R. 
Oliver, M. A., M. D. (Maemillan), will 
make a much wider, indeed an almost 
universal, appeal. It is shot through and 
through with a spirit of poetry; it is touched 
deeply with religion; it is essentially mys- 
tical and at the same time applicable di- 
rectly to every-day life. In short, it is at 
once exotericand esoteric. And itis withal 
based upon a sound knowledge of the 
latest researches in the field of the duct- 
less glands and psychoanalysis. This 
knowledge is not obtruded in a way to 
confuse the lay reader with the “lingo” 
of the lecture-room, and yet any reader 
who is familiar with this field will see from 
internal evidence that Dr. Oliver is 
thoroughly at home there. Altogether 
the author has succeeded in writing a 
plain, sound, inspiring book which will 
have a very large reading, and which will 
restore power and bring peace to many 
weakened and distraught souls to-day. 

FsCsD 
* * 

Main Street and Wall Street, by 
William Z. Ripley. (Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50.) 

Mankind at the Crossroads, by Ed- 
ward M. East. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50.) 

If Harvard University ever needed to 
justify its existence the fact that inside 
of three years two members of its faculty 
were able to produce two such significant 
studies as “Main Street and Wall Street”’ 
and “Mankind at the Crossroads” would, 
in the mind of this reviewer, at least, be 
a more than sufficient apologia. Dealing 
with widely different subjects, they are 
fundamentally alike in that they attempt, 
to quote Ripley’s introduction, “to pro- 
mote a greater equality of opportunity 
among men... and a fairer show at 
conserving the fruits of . . . activity.” 

Ripley’s book, the earlier parts of which 
appeared in the Ailantic Monthly, produced 
immediate reaction, not only from Main 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained . 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


and Wall Streets but even from the far- 
distant White House Spokesman. The 
book itself is a careful diagnosis of post- 
war trends in finance, particularly in the 
field of public utilities. One point which 
the author’s own experience illuminates is 
the close resemblances between the ques- 
tionable policies and methods in this field 
to-day and those of the railways a quarter 
of a century and more ago. It is with the 
hope that the orgies of financial and politi- 
cal corruption which marked the “‘rail- 
road age’ and from the effects of which 
both the railroads and the public are still 
suffering, though in ever-lessening degree, 
will not be repeated in the present “‘electric 
age.”’ 

Five dubious practises in current finance 
are examined: the issuing of no-par-value 
stock with consequent fogginess as to 
the true value of the companies’ assets; 
non-voting stock with loss of ownership 
control to inside management; the over- 


-development and flimsy financial structure 


of many holding companies; the charter- 
mongering of states which results in lack 
of safeguards and political corruption; 
and finally the lack of a consistent system 
of annual and special reports, and especially 
no adequate statement of depreciation and 
obsolescence. 

That the withers of many investment 
bankers, the villains of the piece, were 
not unwrung by this expose, there is 
ever-gathering testimony. New issues of 
non-voting stock are taboo since Ripley’s 
articles appeared, and the reputable 
bankers and public utilities are engaged 
in house-cleaning. Both the small in- 
vestor who suffers directly from question- 
able finance and the ultimate consumer 
whose sufferings, if indirect, are none the 
less real owe it to themselves to read and 
study ‘‘Main Street and Wall Street;” 
and they owe/its author a very real debt 
of thanks. 

“Mankind at the Crossroads” is a 
comprehensive discussion of the world 
population problem by a neo-Malthusian, 
who is also a trained botanist and biolo- 
gist. It deals with fundamentals; and 
while some of the chapters, interesting 
in themselves, seem to have slight con- 
nection with the general theme, the entire 
book presents a forceful argument care- 
fully elaborated logically and buttressed 
statistically which no well-informed in- 
dividual can afford to ignore. The chap- 
ters on population increase and the food 
supply are, as might be expected, the core 
of the book. The necessity of general 
population limitation is demonstrated be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt by careful 
scientific analyses of present and future 
production. 

As a sociologist the reviewer can not 


but agree with East’s criticisms of the 
use of social and political palliatives 
without proper biological foundation, 
yet it is only fair to point out that both 
sociologists and social workers are giving 
increased attention to these basic factors. 
But the biologist is absolutely right in 
calling for more and yet more. 

The two books are not only alike in their 
source—Harvard University—and in their 
fundamental purpose, but they both 
achieve the difficult feat of making tech- 
nical and abstract subjects understand- 
able to the lay reader. Both in style and 
method they are not what the non-reading 
public supposes books by college profes- 
sors to be. Both can and should be read, 
Ripley’s by every one interested in eco- 
nomic problems as investor, consumer or 
trustee (parenthetically church finance 
committees should be required to read 
and digest it), and East’s by all who be- 
lieve that in some degree, at least, we are 
not only our brother’s, but even more 
our children’s, keepers, and that, as such, 
we have a direct responsibility for the 
future in which they are to live. 

Tag CR 1D). 
* * 

In Elmer Gantry (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.) Sinclair Lewis is obviously not a 
fair observer. He is looking through 
colored glass—and one suspects that it 
is a sickly green. He is in no sense a 
realist, picturing life neither honestly nor 
artistically; he is a literary fundamentalist, 
beginning with a set of dogmas to which 
he makes life conform—or so much the 
worse for life. Rumor has it that Lewis 
has been grinding his axe for five years, 
preparing to decapitate the clergy severally 
and en masse, to bash in the whole Chris- 
tian edifice, and even to demolish the entire 
system of Christian doctrine, beginning 
with the historical Jesus and ending with 
his most recent pseudo-followers. His at- 
tack reminds one of the smashing German 
offensive in March, 1918; he draws out 
of his literary arsenal every weapon that 
he can discover or invent—sniping rifles, 
overwhelming barrages, bombs from the 
air, poison gas attacks, and the almost- 
victorious mass advance over the dis- 
membered bodies of prostrate foes. For- 
tunately, France is not a German province. 
In like manner, wearing many honorable 
sears of conflict, possibly short of an 
ornamental stained-glass window or two 
and certainly shorn of a whole array of 
ancient gargoyles, the Christian Church 
will probably survive this most recent 
and most vituperative attack in our 
generation. The book, as the dedication 
indicates, both in style and in spirit is a 
protracted article out of the American 
Mercury. 
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It is no criticism of the book, however, 
to say hard words about the author; let 
it stand on its own feet. The backwoods 
denominational college in Kansas and its 
life bare of both color and intelligence, the 
Baptist theological seminary which teaches 
not truth but denominational propaganda, 
and its student life almost as lascivious 
and godless as that of the college, and the 
bishops, preachers, ‘leading laymen,” 
church organizations, and the many pas- 
sages drawn from “Main Street’? and 
“Babbitt” (and the book is a sordid pag- 
eant rather than a story), may be an honest 
presentation, though I have neither the 
background nor the imagination to pic- 
ture it. 

Sharon Falconer and her traveling 
evangelistic circus, with the aroma of 
sawdust, with the orgiastic pandering 
to mob prejudice and wild emotionalism 
masking in religion, and the sordid com- 
mercializing of the holiest, probably 
comes nearer to the truth—though, once 
more, I am unable to check the picture 
by personal experience. 

Frank Shallard and Phil McGarry, the 
intellectual liberals, are the most nearly 
human and real figures in the book; even 
with their exaggerated doubts (possibly 
because of them) both would feel quite at 
home on any New England college cam- 
pus. 

Of the leading character, the Rev. Elmer 
Gantry, D. D., LL. D., one can say with 
complete certainty that “there ain’t no 
such animal.’”’ I was a Methodist bred, 
grandson of a Methodist preacher, gradu- 
ate of Methodist schools, and I count 
scores of Methodist ministers as my friends. 
But as far as my experience goes, there is 
not a line in the Gantry picture which is 
reliable. Ignorant, brutal and beefy both 
of body and mind, disgustingly salacious, 
a compound of rapacious ambition, low 
cunning and a total lack of moral stand- 
ards—a low-grade actor—it is not a pic- 
ture at all, but an overdrawn caricature. 

In short, Lewis is not writing a novel, 
but trying to prove a case. He raises such 
questions about the church as these: 
“What the dickens is the church accom- 
plishing really? Why have a church at 
all? What has it for humanity that you 
won’t find in worldly sources—schools, 
books, conversation?” whereupon he yells 
his negatives in several keys and voices. 
He disposes of Christianity in words 
like these: “There is just one thing 
that does stand out clearly and uncon- 
tradicted in Jesus’ teaching. He advo- 
cated a system of economics whereby no 
one did anything but live like a tramp. 
If this teaching of his had been accepted, 
the world would have starved in twenty 
years after his death” . .. amid a salvo 
of nit-wit applause. Out of the tiring 
mess of invective, one can easily separate 
the truth from the false. And after the 
four hundred pages and more, one thing 
stands out as clear as day: such Menck- 


enized, journalistic pabulum is not going 
to hasten the kingdoms of either good 
will or truth. 

Rape 

(From The College, published weekly at 
Dartmouth College.) 

* * 

Can a Man Be a Christian To-day? 
by William Louis Poteat, LL. D. (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press), is a 
little book which consists of three lec- 
tures delivered by the president of Wake 
Forest College before the students of the 
University of North Carolina. It deals 
with the problem of maintaining the 
Christian religion in the midst of a world 
which is being profoundly changed by 
modern science. The author is a man 
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who has devoted a large part of his life to 
science, and has at the same time held a 
steadfast faith in religion, so what he 
says rings true, as something which has 
been wrought out of personal experi- 
ence. 

The main outline of the argument is a 
fairly familiar one to liberals—the dis- 
tinction is made between theology and 
religion; between the “baggage”? which 
has accrued through history and the 
essentials found in Christianity. Science 
deals with the seen and the material; it 
does not detract from the mystery of 
the unseen, nor does it supplant living by 
faith. Religion and science are therefore 
companions on the way of life, each en- 

(Continued on page 541) 
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EIGHTY DAYS 


Sometimes we count the months, some- 
times the days, till a happy event is to 
take place. When the time is short we 
count the days. So, until we board the 
train for East Northfield, we have eighty 
days to anticipate the joys of the week 
in Camp Murray. 

July 12-20—practically eight days filled 
full of the joy of living and learning. 
The life of a camper can’t help having an 
appeal as the days grow longer and the 
sun’s rays become warmer. To sleep 
practically out in the open, with just 
enough protection for stormy weather, 
is a wonderful experience. It’s rather de- 
lightful not to be a heavy sleeper at such 
a time as this. To awaken and look out 
at hundreds of little stars blinking at you, 
and perhaps a silvery new moon, makes 
one glad, so glad to be alive and at Camp 
Murray. If you sleep through the hours 
when the stars and the moon keep you 
company, possibly you will awaken just 
in time to see a gorgeous sunrise. And if 
you do you’ll count it among the most 
sacred experiences of the week. The 
intimate communion with Nature is such 
a pleasure to all of Camp Murray’s girls. 

If it were just for the camp life, we 
would not urge you to be one of the forty 
girls we are planning on this summer, 
because you could get camp life at so 
many other places and it would be equally 
thrilling. But a week at Northfield gives 
you so much more than just the camp life. 
It is something to be one of more than 700 
girls working in a common cause, isn’t it? 
It is something to be able to learn first- 
hand just what women and girls are do- 
ing all over the world in the service of 
Christ, isn’t it? It is something to take 
home to your own church, Sunday school, 
guild or young people’s organization 
new ways to enter this world service, to 
be able to tell how much women are ac- 
complishing as medical missionaries alone, 
for instance, isn’t it? And so we could go 


on telling of the value of the week, of old 
friendships renewed and new friendships 
formed, and of hundreds of other worth- 
while experiences. 

Aren’t you interested? By “you” I 
mean members of the Mission Circles, 
first. Aren’t you interested enough to 
see that a girl from your church is sent to 
Camp Murray this summer? By “you” 
I also mean every Clara Barton Guild 
girl within traveling distance of North- 
field; every girl from a church where there 
is a hope of organizing a guild; every girl 
who is interested in making her life count 
in Christian service. So that’s pretty 
nearly all-inclusive, isn’t it? 

In communicating with Miss Olson, 
assistant treasurer of the Building Fund 
of the Woman’s Christian Medical Col- 
lege, Shanghai, we asked her if the present 
situation was affecting this work. This 
is her answer: 

“Only in this way, that we are more 
closely tied up with the Christian Chinese 
and are working day and night to relieve 
the suffering and agonies of war. I think 
it is going to make a much deeper interest 
in spiritual things on the part of the 
Chinese, as not one of our missionaries 
have left but are standing by. It must 
greatly impress the Chinese themselves.’’ 

And if you come to Northfield, on the 
last evening of the Conferences you will 
attend the dedication service; you will 
see upon the platform young women 
dedicating their lives to just such service 
as is now being given in China, and upon 
the Northfield Service Flag will be placed 
a star for each one. 

Perhaps there will be a star placed there 
for you sometime. Who can tell? 

Alice G. Enbom, 
Camp Leader. 
* * 

We have just published a new leaflet— 
“Suggestions for uniting Women’s So- 
cieties Under the One Organization Plan.” 
It is free. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 24-30. Points in Michigan and 
Ontario. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 24-30. Points in Alabama. 
Dr. Huntley: 
April 24-30. Points in Massachusetts; 


Headquarters. 
= oe 


MOTHERS’ DAY 


Many of our schools give heed to 
Mothers’ Day on the second Sunday of 
May, and some include a Mother and 
Daughter Banquet during the week. 

Suggestive programs for these occa- 
sions may be secured from the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 6 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, or from the dif- 
ferent state officers of the Council. Ten 
cents sent with the order will bring samples 
of all material. 

The International Journal for April and 
the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher for May 
have suggestions. Also the filler for May 
8 in the Superintendent’s Note-book. 


* * 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Questionnaires are all the fashion and 
even the most erudite is daily put to shame 
by the revelation of his abysmal ignorance. 
We will try a few questions from time to 
time, giving some of our leaders oppor- 
tunity to indicate what they believe every 
church school worker ought to know. Here 
are five propounded by Mrs. Josephine 
Folsom, of Maine: 

1. Who was the first disciple of Jesus? 

2. Who was called the wicked. queen? 

38. How many books are there in the 
Old Testament? 

4. Who destroyed himself to have 
revenge on his enemies? 

5. Who was the first Christian martyr? 


* * 


HYMNBOOKS FOR THE ASKING 


Our Universalist friends at St. Johns- 
bury Center, Vt., have some copies of 
“The Life Hymnal” by Rev. Stanford 
Mitchell, which they would like to give 
to some small church or Sunday school. 
Write to the General Sunday School 
Association if you would like to receive 
them. 


ee. 


WHEN FOLKS ARE BLIND 


Several prominent church school leaders 
were confronted with what the lawyers 
call “a hypothetical question.” They 
were asked what could be done by a new 
superintendent who found that the great 
majority of the people in his parish knew 
and cared nothing about religious educa- 
tion and gave him neither financial nor 
moral support. 
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WHY WASHINGTON? 


* 

* * 
* * 
~ It should be distinctly under- * 
* stood, from the very beginning, * 
* exactly why the General Associa- * 
* tion is offering to church schools an * 
* opportunity to have an honorable * 
* part in building the Washington * 
* Memorial Church. - 
na The principal reason is that our * 
* leaders are convinced that it will * 
* be good for those who contribute. * 
* It is highly desirable for our boys * 
* and girls, our young men and young * 
* women, and also our adult mem- * 
* bers, that they shall develop asense * 
* of denominational loyalty and of * 
* happy proprietorship in allourcom- * 
* mon enterprises. Here is a good * 
* opportunity. It is to be expected * 
* that in all future years the partici- * 
* pants in this offering will have a * 
* keener interest and joy in whatever * 
* concerns their entire church. 33 
a To honor Dean Leonard, a great * 
* and good man, is desirable. To * 
* assist the General Convention in +* 
* carrying out a commendable un- * 
* dertaking is desirable. To encour- * 
* age Dr. Perkins in his new pastor- * 
* ate is desirable. To grasp this op- * 
* portunity for educating our mem- * 
* bers in a highly important direction * 
* is very desirable. ZS 
* * 
* * 
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Some of the replies have been published 
in Sunday School Progress. 'That by Mr. 
C. Homer Ginns, of Portland, Maine, is 
printed below: 

“Tn the first place the superintendent 
must believe in the institution in which he 
is working and of which he is the head. 
Belief alone leads him to have a bird’s eye 
view of the whole situation, rather than a 
worm’s eye view. He can well understand 
the different viewpoints presented to him 
by the various types and classes. He 
will be clear eyed and understanding. 

“Second, he should be a _ salesman. 
Sell his organization to these people 
whose activities do not include the church 
school. See them personally (do not phone 
or write), and lead them to admit the 
value of this thing of which you are a 
part. Talk to them on their own level. 
Nothing interests a person so much as a 
language in his own tongue. Sell your 
idea of Religious Education; you believe 
in it, you know it is good, you have seen it 
work—sell it. 

“Third, many of these influential people 
will undoubtedly take an active interest 
in an organization of this kind. Get 
them in. Offer them a part in the program 
which you have carefully worked out. 


Help them to see that they are needed 
in the work and that the church school 
has a definite place for them. 

“Fourth, get service. No one wants to 
belong to or support an organization that 
is stagnant. Have such a program that 
all of the people will feel that they have 
need of the church school in the com- 
munity. Have their ehildren take an 
active interest in the varied activities. 
Get out of the rut.” 


ee 


WHAT WE OFFER FOR CHILDREN’S 
DAY 

A new program which is being distrib- 
uted during the present week. The title is 
“The First Children’s Day,” and it in- 
cludes parts for classes from beginners 
to juniors. It makes the suggestion that 
the material be studied as soon as re- 
ceived, and the parts assigned for study 
and use in the class work, thus avoiding 
the excitement and weariness of last- 
minute rehearsals. It recommends music 
from good books, and advises the pur- 
chase of one or two instead of the old- 
fashioned programs. Copies will be sent 
to the minister and the superintendent, 
and to all others who apply. 

We can also furnish copies of ‘“He Cares 
for Me,” and ‘‘Summer’s Best of All,” 
issued in previous years. 

“Samuel in the House of the Lord,” 
in “The Wooing of Rebecca and Other 
Bible Plays,’”’ by Rosamond Kimball, is 
good. 

“The Three Song Festival Programs,” 
by H. Augustine Smith, price 15 cents, the 
Century Company, contains one program 
useful for Children’s Day. It is called “A 
Song Festival of the Twelve Months,” 
and includes a processional that would be 
very effective. 

“A Spring Pageant for Primary Chil- 
dren’ appeared in the Jnternational 
Journal for May, 1926. 

The Elementary Teacher for May, 1925, 
and May, 1926, had good material. 


* * 


SUNBURST DOES ITS BIT 


To the General Sunday School Association: 

Enclosed please find $400, the amount 
of the American Missionary offering from 
the Pigeon River Universalist Sunday 
school (our organized name). We hope 
to send later an offering toward the cur- 
rent expenses of the General Associa- 
tion. 

As our largest contributor, you will be 
glad to know that the Summer School has 
every prospect of being “full up’’ this 
season. Several new families have moved 
in, each with a good quota of eligible 
children. 

Most truly, 


Hannah Jewett Powell. 
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Among Our Churches 


Georgia Letter 


The Liberal Christian 
Church of Atlanta.— 
During March, Rev. Clin- 
ton Lee Scott, pastor, 
preached a series of ser- 
mons on “The American 
Family.” The series at- 
| tracted quite a good deal 
‘ of attention and drew a 

number of people to the 
services not in the habit of attending this 
church. The sermon on “The Sins of 
Silence” will be published in pamphlet 
form by the Birth Control League. Dis- 
cussion was aroused, many conferences 
followed, and three outside speaking dates 
resulted from the series. Beginning on 
the first Sunday evening in March, a 
series of scientific lectures are being de- 
livered on the general theme “Witnesses 
of God in Nature.” These lectures are 
being delivered under the auspices oi the 
Men’s Club. The pastor and congrega- 
tion are justly proud of the success of 
these lectures. Several times almost 
every available foot of space has been 
taken. The auditorium and gallery were 
filled, chairs were placed in the aisles and 
some were compelled to stand. Sunday 
evening, March 6, John A. Aldrich, Ph. 
D., professor of mathematics and science, 
Oglethorpe University, spoke on “The 
Witmess of Astronomy.” Sunday eve 
ning, March 13, Warren K. Moorehead, 
Ph. D., noted ethnologist, and director of 
the Department of American Archeology, 
Andover, Mass., was the speaker. His 
theme was “The Witmess of Archeology.” 
“The Witness of Geology” was the theme 
of Poole Maynard, Ph. D., industrial 
geologist of A. B. & C. Railroad and for- 
mer Assistant State Geologist of Georgia. 
Then on the evening of March 27, Robert 
C. Rhodes, Ph. D., professor of biology, 
Emory University, spoke on “The Wit- 
ness of Biology.” On April 3, James 
Freeman Seller, LL. D., dean of faculty 
and professor of chemistry, Oglethorpe 
University, spoke on “The Witness of 
Chemisiry.”” On April 10, Harvey, W. 
Cox, Ph. D., president of Emory Univer- 
sity, lectured on “The Witness of Psy- 
chology.”” A great debate was held in the 
church on the evening of March 30, be- 
tween teams from Randolph Macon Col- 
lege, Virginia, and the Atlanta Law School. 
The question was: “Resolved: that the 
Yolstead Law should be amended to per- 
mit the sale of light wines and beers.” 
The Law School, represented by C. A. 
Vandiver and R. H. A. Norman, cham- 
pioned the affirmative and the Virginia 
college, represented by W. H. Green and 
Donald J. Dorey, spoke for the negative. 
The presiding officer was Judge Alexander 
W. Stephens of the Court of Appeals of 
‘*sorgia. By a vote of the audience, the 


Law School won the debate. * * Rock- 
well.—The Sunday school was kept going 
through the winter months and is keeping 
up to the standard of efficiency. Mr. P. W. 
Quatilebaum is superintendent this quar- 
ter. On April 2, the ladies of the church 
had a cake-baking contest, sponsored by 
the Wesson Oil Company. Miss Lena 
Howse won first prize, Miss Florine Hill 
second and Mrs. G. W. Woodruff third. 
The cakes were then auctioned off by Mr. 
W. A. Bradley. The proceeds of the sale 
amounted to $27.50. The State Superin- 
tendent holds services with this church, 
each first Sunday. The Rockwell church is 
in one of the best neighborhoods in the 
state, and it is conceded that this church 
has had much to do in making it what it 
is. * * Canon.—Rey. Mrs. Rowlett, pres- 
ident of the State Mission Circle, preached 
for this church March 13, and while there 
she presided at a meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the Mission Circle. The 
Sunday school, under the superintendency 
of A. J. Owens, is doing good work. The 
State Superintendent holds services with 
this church on each second Sunday or se- 
cures a supply. * * Windsor.—The Su- 
perintendent held a service with this 
church March 27. This is the first service 
held with this church since last fall. But, 
now that the beautiful spring weather is 
here, they are ready to resume activities. 
The Superintendent will hold services 
there again on the fourth Sunday in May. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Stanley Rowland, son of the late Rey. 
W. R. Rowland, according to an an- 
nouncement just made, has been given 
first honors for the coming commence- 
ment at Goddard Seminary, and will de- 
liver the valedictory address. 


Rey. Tracy Pullman filled the pulpit 
of the First Universalist Church in Lynn 
on Palm Sunday. Great crowds turned 
out to hear the grandson of a former be- 
loved pastor. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice has returned to 
his home in Springfield, Mass. He 
preached in St. Paul’s Church on Easter 
Sunday, and conducted the communion 
service on Maundy Thursday. Mr. Eames, 
pastor-elect, will begin his new work May 
first. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Robinson of 
West Hartford, Conn., called at Head- 
quarters April 15. 


Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., had for 
his subject at Yarmouthport recently, 
“Shall we tear down the churches?” 
The old church, closed for many years, was 
filled. Dr. Morrison preached at both 


On the same date, he will preach at Piney 
Grove in the afternoon and at Grayson in 
the evening. * * Senoia.—The regular 
services were held on the third Sunday 
in March. At that time steps were taken 
to reorganize the Sunday school. The 
school has not been functioning for sev- 
eral months, but it will take up the work 
now with determination to succeed. The 
Senoia church has within its membership 
some of the best Universalist material in 
the state. The names Linch, Summers, 
Arnold and Mabry, are synonymous with 
loyalty and faithfulness. * * Allatoona. 
—A service was held with this church 
March 13. At this time the congregation 
decided that they wanted monthly ser- 
vices, and the State Superintendent prom- 
ised to be with them on this date or to 
secure some one to take his place. Mrs. 
Rowlett preached April 10. * * Dr. Ja- 
cobs’ New Book.—Dr. Thornwell Ja- 
cobs, A. M., Litt. D., LL. D., president of 
Oglethorpe University, is one of the out- 
standing progressives of the South. Though 
a Presbyterian and at the head of a Pres- 
byterian institution, he deserves to be 
placed in the ranks of the progressives. 
He is a ripe scholar, a Christian gentleman 
and a fearless thinker. Dr. Jacobs’ new 
book, entitled ““The New Science and the 
Old Religion,”’ is a splendid addition to the 
literature of science, as well as a defense 
of true religion. It is destined to do a 
great work among the opponents oi the 
theory of evolution. p 
J. M. Rasnake. 


and Interests 


Chatham and Yarmouthport on Palm 
Sunday and Easter. After Easter his ap- 
pointments will be upon alternate weeks. 


Rev. Albert Hammaitt, Longmeadow, 
Mass., who supplied at St. Paul’s, Spring- 
field, Mass., on April 10, will preach in 
St. Paul’s, Palmer, on April 24. 

Illinois \ 

Galesburg—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. The Woman’s League had four 
busy all-day work sessions in March, pre- 
paring for the Easter bazar, which was a 
complete success. The booths contained 
aprons, towels, all kinds of faney work, 
Tugs, quilts and many other articles. The 
Junior Union served assorted candies 
during the afternoon and evening. A 
baked ham supper was served to the 
public at 5.30. The president, Mrs. W. H. 
Hopps, was assisted by the ladies of the 
church. A new camp of Camp-fire Girls 
was formed from girls of high school age. 
The Boy Rangers elected the following 
officers: Paul Higgins, Sachem; Jack 
Higgins, Medicine Man; Jack McClure, 
Wampum Bearer; Charles Rose, Scribe. 
John Roy, Standard Bearer; Charles 
Webster, Runner. A new tribe has been 
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started making four of about thirty-five 
of the Junior boys. They enjoyed an all 
day hike on a recent Saturday. The 
Woman’s Missionary Association met at 
the home of Mrs. J. M. Tilden. After a 
short devotional service led by Mrs. J. S. 
Adams, two vocal solos were given by 
Miss Lucile Tatman of the Lombard Col- 
lege School of Music, accompanied by Miss 
Margaret Cooper. After a brief business 
session, the president, Mrs. W. W. Hiatt, 
presented Miss Minnie Paisley of the 
Spanish Department of Lombard College, 
who gave an interesting talk on impressions 
received in Spain and Cuba and Mexico, 
illustrated by many pictures. Mrs. J. S. 
Adams was presented with a gift as a fare- 
well, as she leaves the city in the near 
future. After adjournment refreshments 
were served by Mrs. Tilden. Professor 
Fadner of Lombard College, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Abingdon, IIL, 
requested the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Galesburg church to take 
charge of the regular Sunday evening 
service. The sermon was preached by Miss 
Dorothy Tilden, superintendent of the 
Galesburg Sunday school, and a senior at 
Lombard College. Edwin Nash read the 
scripture lesson. Prayer was by Margaret 
Stoughton, psalm by Elva Tucker, solo 
by Marion Poor. Church recreation night 
was in charge of the Woman’s Mission 
Circle, under the leadership of Louise 
Crissey, and was in the form of a radio 
party. 
Massachusetts 


Charlestown.—Rev. Roger F. Etz, pas- 
tor. The Universalist, Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches united for services 
each evening in Holy Week. On Maundy 
Thursday a wonderfully successful com- 
munion service was held in the Univer- 
salist church. This is the first time the 
several churches of Charlestown have 
had the communion service together. The 
sermon was given by Rey. T. W. Davison, 
pastor of the Congregational church. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. March is our red letter month. 
We started the month with the birthday 
supper by Dr. Betts. This was followed 
by the anniversary supper of the Betts 
Circle of the King’s Daughters. Mrs. 
Hutchins was chairman of this supper 
and served about 350 people. We had as 
our special guest Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
who gave a delightful after dinner talk. 
Dr. G. D. Walker was also present, and 
Dr. Appleton and Dr. Fulton from local 
churches. Musie was furnished by Miss 
Louise Boedtker. The Mission Circle held 
a silver tea at the home of Mrs. Hutch- 
ins and realized over $7. About thirty 
were present. The month was closed by 
the annual church school supper and 
gathering. This is the fifth annual gather- 
ing of this kind that the church has held. 
The classes of the church school planned 


the entertainment. This year each class 
prepared a little sketch and they were all 
very clever and many original. 

Ohio 

Norwalk.—Rev. H. M. Wright, pastor. 
At a meeting called by the pastor for 
Thursday evening, April 7, twelve men 
gathered in the Sunday school room and 
organized the Canfield Brotherhood of 
the First Universalist Church of Norwalk, 
Ohio. Officers elected: President, William 
Mack; vice-president, Charles H. Hill; 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. W. Suhr. 
Committees were appointed. to plan for 
the various activities of the organization, 
which proposes to get busy at once in 
the interest of the church in its several 
branches. Other meetings are planned 
and the organization bids fair to become 
one of the leading factors in the progres- 
sive campaign of the church. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 538) 
titled to respect by the other and to a 
dignified self-respect. 

The book is entirely wholesome and 
could not be read by students without 
their gaining the impression that here is 
the message of an intelligent, modern, 
honest man, aware of the latest discoveries 
in every realm of science, who yet re- 
tains the essentials of religion and belief 
in the life and teachings of Jesus. 

Ca aos 


Initialed reviews this week are by 
Frank Carleton Doan, Ph. D., author of 
“Religion and the Modern Mind;” Robert 
C. Dexter, Ph. D., Professor of Social 
and Political Science, Skidmore College; 
Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Professor 
of Applied Christianity, Tufts College; 
Roy Bullard Chamberlain, D. D., Chapel 
Director, Dartmouth College. 

* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts 
College was the principal speaker at the 
April meeting of the Boston Universalist 
Club, held April 11 at Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. He took for his topic “Some 
Haunted Halls of the Old World,” and 
gave a beautiful, highly imaginative ad- 
dress dealing with the ghosts of those of 
other years who walk the halls of places 
like the Alhambra. In France and Spain 
especially he went with his hearers, and 
gave a most finished and interesting ad- 
dress. 

The president, Mr. Vernon E. Blag- 
brough, delivered one of the happiest 
addresses of introduction ever heard by 
the club, speaking of his friendship with 
Mr. Parker McCollester, son of Dean 
McCollester, and of Rev. S. H. McCol- 
lester, his father, as well as with the 
speaker of the evening. 

Of Rev. S. H. McCollester he told an 
incident which happened on a tour of the 
world when Dr. S. H. McCollester had 
been invited to conduct Sunday services 


. 


on shipboard and the invitation had been 
withdrawn by the captain because of the 
opposition of some narrow sectarians. So 
bravely and helpfully did the elder Mc- 
Collester conduct himself during a typhoon 
while some of his critics were calling loudly 
for help, that the captain on his own mo- 
tion renewed the invitation, and Dr. Mc- 
Collester held a beautiful and effective 
service. 

Mr. William J. Hughes rendered some 
tenor solos. 

According to the report‘of the secretary 
six meetings have been held during the 
past year, and the club has a member- 
ship of eighty-nine compared with 109 
a year ago. An analysis shows that the 
falling off comes from removals from 
the district and by cutting out dead wood 
which had been carried along for a num- 
ber of years. 

The receipts of the club for the year 


amount to $989.42, and the expenses 


were $652.68. The permanent fund of 
the club is $1,569.70. 

The nominating committee consists of 
Mr. Ambrose B. Warren, Mr. James D. 
Tillinghast and Rev. Stanley G. Spear. 
The following list of officers for the coming 
year all were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, Grove Hall; 
vice-president, Harold G. D. Scott, Wey- 
mouth; secretary, James D. Tillinghast, 
Cambridge; treasurer, Roscoe Pierce, Chel- 
sea; directors, Napoleon Tougas, Grove 
Hall, Edwin R. Sampson, North Wey- 
mouth, Charles R. Duhig, West Somerville. 

Rev. Flint M. Bissell, the new presi- 
dent, made an effective address, em- 
phasizing the fact that the club was a 
Universalist club and that, great as the 
interest might be which they had in 
general causes and in other churches, he 
intended to make his administration one 
of especial emphasis upon the Universalist 
phase of things. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1927 
Previously reported Ae. aah geeai 37 
Mba Vernon; NisiXs cite neers 9 
evn, Massta rate nc Sere aon in 16 
Gardiner, Male io, sare eda nioice- sesame 13 
Woonsocket Rist sy cate crc sens 19 
Providence, R. I., Mediator ...... 18 
HierkimerieN, Yo acerca cca = 2 
BEOCAIOS wrovce eee s Ren tea ere role ars 124 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 4. Gardiner, Me., 
9. Providence, R. I., Mediator, 2. Her- 
kimer, N. Y., 3. Total, 18. 

* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. ELMER D. 
COLCORD 

The installation service for Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, M. A., new pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Trenton, N. J., 
was held on Sunday, April 10, at 7.30 
p. m., in the School of Industrial Arts 
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Building where the society is now meeting. 
Rev. John McNab, D. D., LL. D., pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, read 
the Scripture and offered prayer. Rev. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph. D., pastor of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, gave the charge to the minis- 
ter and the parish. Mr. Charles Green, 
General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A.,, 
gave the “welcome to the religious work 
of the city,” for the Trenton Council of 
Churches and the Ministerial Union. 
Rev. Asaph R. Shelander delivered an 
address upon ‘Our Great Opportunity.” 
Rev. Minot Simonds, D. D., pastor of 
All Souls’ Church, New York City, 
preached the occasional sermon, and Mr. 
Colcord pronounced the benediction. 

The society gave an informal reception 
for Mr. Colcord and his mother, Mrs. 
Alfred E. Wright, at the Contemporary 
Club in Trenton on April 11. 

Mr. Colcord’s address is now 924 West 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. 

He went to this new work from a suc- 
cessful pastorate of one of the Universal- 
ist churches of Springfield, Mass. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut Y. P. C. U. Convention, Danbury, 
May 7-8. 

Connecticut State Convention, 
11, 12. 

California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
17-19. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Massachusetts W. U. M.S. Convention, Monson. 
May 18. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
in North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention, 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo! 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 


Meriden, May 


* x 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 95th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Meriden on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 and 12, 1927. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session an address 
will be given by Mrs. Grace Vallentyne of Port- 
land, Maine, president of the W. N. M. A., under the 
auspices of the W. U. M.S. of Connecticut. 

The Wednesday evening Convention address will 
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be given by Dr. John Murray Atwood of Canton, 
N. Y., president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

The occasional sermon will be preached Thursday 
morning by Rev. Charles Kramer of Bridgeport. 

A. Norwood Foster, Secretary. 
+e 

WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 38-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p, m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, musie 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

+ Pe 

CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 17-19, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
* * : 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of 
Connecticut will be held in the Universalist church 
in Danbury, May 7 and 8. The meeting is called 
for 10 a. m., May 7. Notice is hereby given that 
besides the usual business the revision of the Con- 
stitution will be considered. 

Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Letter of license granted to Rev. Clifford Collins, 


Orange, Conn. 
x Ox 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on April 25 and 26, 1927, to 
receive reports and transact such business as may 
come before it. 

Any matters to be presented to this meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later 
than April 20. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
* x 
SECRETARIAL POSITION WANTED 


A Universalist young woman with ten years’ 
secretarial experience as office executive will con- 
sider a secretarial or executive position. 

Address X M, Care Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pe 


W. U.-M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 42d annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at Monson, Mass., on Wednesday, May 18, 
1927, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Secretary. 
toe 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 23, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
oe 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1927: 
April 24, Women’s Day. 
May 8, Mothers’ Day. 
May 29, Memorial Sunday. 
June 12, Children’s Day. 


April 23, 1927 


Obituary 
George Chapman 


George Chapman died in Concord, Vt., April 2, 
aged fifty-four years. By this death there has come 
a loss not only to the family circle but to the whole 
community. George Chapman was a friend to 
everybody. Honest, charitable, kind, interested in 
every good work, he was respected by all who knew 
him. 

He was a 32d degree Mason and the Knights Tem- 
plars Lodge of St. Johnsbury, of which he was a mem- 
ber, was represented at the funeral, which was held 
in the Universalist church and was largely attended. 
The local Eastern Star and Masonic lodges were also 
present in a body. 

Mr. Chapman leaves an aged mother, a sister, 
Louise, in Concord, a brother and sister living in 
Conway, N. H., and a brother, Francis, residing in 
St. Johnsbury. 

The funeral was attended by Rev. C. F. Meintire, 
a former pastor, of North Orange, Mass., assisted 
by Rev. Donald Flower. 


Charles W. Faucette 


Charles W. Faucette, aged fifty-nine years, one 
of the most prominent and respected citizens of the 
old Feasterville community of Fairfield County, 
S. C., died March 22, 1927, after an illness of sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. Faucette was born Jan. 4, 1868, near Shelton, 
S. C., and was the only son of Major Charles W. 
and Mary McConnell Faucette. He lived his en- 
tire life at the old family home, ‘“‘Clanmore.” 

He was a loyal member of the Feasterville Uni- 
versalist church, having united with that organiza- 
tion in August, 1924. He married Miss Mary Feas- 
ter Coleman, daughter of John A. F. Coleman. She 
survives him, with the following children: Mrs. 
M. D. Ogburn, of Shelton, Miss Mary, Miss Julia, 
Andrew M. (an attorney of Spartanburg), and Harry 
C. Faucette, also one sister, Mrs. D. B. Busby of 
Monetta. 

Mr. Faucette was a planter by profession; and for 
many years on a very large scale, but his work ex- 
tended into other fields in which he was deeply in- 
terested. - 

Funeral services were conducted at the home by 
Rev. Edgar L. Halfacre. Interment was in the 
family plot in the cemetery of the Methodist 
church. 


RUNNING WATER sis 


Everything in you summer home that 
your city home gives you 
Just state your problem and we will 
tell you the answer without charge 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUR OWN INITIALS and ADDRESS <?.73 


NOTE PAPER and 50 BARONIAL ENVELOPES, 
4x6in., both printed in blue, with any one, two or three 
beautiful initials, and your address. High grade vellum 
finish stock. (Name or Initials optional.) 


Postpaid, $1.00. Add roc. far west. 
JACKSON PRINTING CO. 
68 Jackson Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
GOLF TENNIS BATHING 
Summer cottages to let, $250 to $2,500. For sale, 
$3,000 to $75,000. Good train and taxi service, 
interesting shops, Universalist Church open every 

Sunday. 
HELEN LANE THURSTON 
20 Pleasant Street 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. 


WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street 


CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Price 15 


Convention. In envelope. 


eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 


INVITATIONS 


Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoédi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Att, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provideo 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ez- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, @ombined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Ceackiing Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 

The man and the girl were saying good- 
night on the doorstep when a window 
above them was pushed suddenly open SENIOR BOOK 
and a weary voice said, ‘“My dear sir, I 
have no objection to your coming here and A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 
sitting up half the night with my daughter, By Mary Schauffler Platt 
nor even to your standing on the doorstep 
for two hours saying good-night, but out Chapter Headings 
DEG SHA TOE TOE BEDE TOE AED teh I. A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
EE EES ARDS SOROS So Oa a II. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
kindly take your elbow off the bell-push?” Ill. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
—Pennsylvania F tl IV. The Compass: Religious Education. 

, ie 2 : V. Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 

_ Little Philip was just being promoted VI. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 
in his evening devotions to adding the 
Lord’s Prayer to his “Now I lay me.” Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Be ks peepee ot HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


praise, he astonished his mother by as- 
suming a loud, oratorical voice, rising to a 
climax in “and the glory.” 
“Why, Philip, why are you doing that?” THE JUNIOR BOOK 
she asked. ‘“PLEASE STAND BY” 
“’Cause that’s the way the minister 
does,” was the simple reply.—Zion’s 
Herald. Chapter Headings 


* * 
I. Mr. Atlas Listens In. 
ies: Ons. 
Ill. Please Stand By. 
IV. Broadcasting It. 


By Margaret Applegarth 


During a match at Saint Andrews, Scot- 
land, a rustic was accidentally struck in 
the eye by a golf ball. Running up to his 
assailant, ‘“This’ll cost ye five pounds— : : : ; 
five pounds!” he yelled. V. Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories. 

“But I called out ‘Fore’ as loud as I VI. Signing Off. 
could,” explained the golfer. Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

“Did you, sir?” replied the troubled one, 
much appeased. “Well, I didna hear; I’ll PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


take four.” —Hachange. 
* * 


A small girl asked her mother: UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


“Tf I grow up and get married, will I 
a eee 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Yes, my dear,’”’ mother replied. 

:‘And if I do not get married will I be 
an old maid like Aunt Susan?” ° 

“Yes,’”’ was the reply. 


The little girl thought for a minute. Rediscovered Countries 


“Well, I am in a fix.’”’—Exchange. 


* * b 
y 
President Gerard 8S. Nollen, of the Bank- 
ers Life Company of Des Moines, and Mrs. Frank Durward Adams 
Nollen were assigned to the suite of the 
Hotel Sintomsformerly oecupied by Queen The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 


Marie and President Warren G. Harding : : 3 5 
durinig the @apeie( Bane atoms! Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 


school of instruction held in Cincinnati_- Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
Philadelphia insurance paper. giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An © 

Apollo mene ann etemerertlonenia: Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of — 
was worshiped by the Romans as the god Kternity. 
of the sun, medicine, divination, archery, Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, Ill., is now) minister of the Chureh 
poetry, beauty, pastures, music, youth, of Qur Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 


fruits and prophecy. His name has re- 4 at rr ROS s a 
cently been changed to Benito Mussolini, Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 


—Life. War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 
* * . 
construction. 

An attorney who advertised for a chauf- ue ! } 
feur, when questioning a negro applicant, Price $1.00, postpaid 
said: “How about you, George; are you 
married?” 

TT i UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
own livin’.””— Home Store News. 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


a 


